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USE PROSE LUNCH HOURS 


ow many of your employees would be 
H willing to “give up’’ part of their 
lunch hours to attend meetings designed to 
interest and kelp them as individuals, as 
parents, as members of the community? 
Leslie W. McIlroy, supervisor of personne! 
with Canadian Aero Service Limited, 
Ottawa, Canada, makes the suggestion. | 
(H. M. T.) am not sure whether he has in 
mind a meeting for every day or just onc 
or two a week. What do our readers think 
of the idea? 


The noon-break can be a profitable working 
time for the alert personnei officer. It is common 
practice, certainly, to hold discussions with 
cohorts at luncheon, to attend luacheon mee¢- 
ings of clubs and associations, and to make a 
few notes on the afternoon's work while cating. 
Why not admit, then, that the modern executive 
does not relax at noon and pian to use some of 
these break times for the advancement of the 
personnel program? 

The noon-break can be a time of relaxed 
boredom for employees. A number of companies 
already recognize the danger in this boredom 
and schedule recreation activities, movies, etc., 
for luncheon periods. These are all to the good 
and more organizations should go at least that 
far, but there are other opportunities. 

Real interest in any subject is voluntary 
interest. The individual who gives of his own 
time to learn something new or carry out a 
project is demonstrating “‘live’’ imterest, not 
“substitution’’ interest—doing something only 
because it is more interesting or different from 
the normal routine. Substitution interest is 
likely to be present in policy imterpretation 
sessions, information lectares, safety talks, 


Editor’s Note: This interesting Suggestion, abx 


mpany time. When eruployees 


attend similar gatherings on their 
ich hour it is more probsbly live 


n recreational activities there are 
r kinds of live interest materials: 
news and information—~i-c. 
sifety films, displays of company PUR: niaterial, 
tringe benefit explanations, plant toufs, etc 
2.) Employee development and edvwation. 
is simply implemented by 
esent programs to a new time 
ber cwo that holds real promise 
thought. Here is an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate an awareness of employees 
uals. It does not matter really how you 
people will be drawn to see what's 
and if the personnel officer's eats are 
‘ogTram will be rapidly formuiated by 


1) Company 


Number one 
siiifting parts of pr 
o* day. It is num 


and requires some 


1 list of possible topics: 
Personal insurance and estate planning. 
Personal budgeting—how to stretch a 
ffairs—talks and discussions on 
nmunity events. 
r child's education—modern curric- 
¢ simplified for the parent. 
Safety at home. 
6) Public speaking aad how to chair a 
successful in club, church . and 
roups. 
ivel talks and illustrated lectures. 
uggests the possililittcs and it 
that here is a worthwhile 
doesn't cost dollars. Use any area 
on the premises, get your speakers as voluntcets, 
use the grapevine in addition to bulletin boards 
to announce program plans, let the employees 
tell you what they want. Have fua. 


also makes plain 


endeavor that 


yut which there may be several 


views, was “lifted” from the As You Were Saying section to remind you to look 
there regularly. The section is made up mainly of \etters and short pieces from 
Personnel Journal readers: in fact, it amounts to a “readers’ forum.” Don’t miss it. 
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Any Job Can Be Measured by 
Its “Know, Think, Do” Elements 


bbe description, analysis and compara- 
tive evaluation of jobs throughout an 
Ofganization—particularly of high-level 
jObs—is a matter of great concern both to 
top administrators and to many personnel 
directors. You must know your jobs in 
order to place them in their appropriate 
pay ranges. You must know them for 
Organization purposes, for appraising per- 
formance realistically, for determining 
training or development needs, for placing 
and promoting people to the best ad- 
vantage, and many other reasons. 

The past ten or fifteen years have seen 
great progress in the analysis and measure- 
ment of high-level positions. Where before 
some people tried, with small success, to 
apply to executive jobs the same ‘‘point 
systems’’ which had been reasonably satis- 
factory at lower levels, we have now 
developed and are continually refining at 
least one method which measures man- 
agerial jobs as a whole, rather than by bits 
and pieces. I refer to the Guide Chart- 
Profile Method which is used by my 
management consulting firm. This takes 
into consideration the three main elements 
which are found in every position from 
office boy to president. The method has 
been employed with great success by many 
companies of all sizes. 

Using this method, we start out with 
the premise that every job makes some 
difference in the affairs of the company; 
otherwise it would have no reason to 
exist. We call the difference a job makes 
its Accountability. 

In every job it is necessary, to some 
relative extent, to Know—to Think—and 


By Epwarp N. Hay 





This is an Editor to Reader ‘‘col- 
umn’ of a different kind. Though 
some readers may welcome the ‘‘ change 
of pace,’ others will prefer the old 
familiar format, to which we hope to 
return soon. Meanwhile, here are ob- 
servations on a highly important 
subject to which the author has prob- 
ably devoted as much creative thought, 
and made as big a contribution, as 
anyone you could name. 





to Do. What you must Do in a job repre- 
sents its requirement for accomplishment; 
its accountability for results. Thus, ac- 
countability sets the stage for a sound 
understanding of a job, both for analysis 
of the organization and for establishing 
relatively equitable compensation within 
the company. 

In order to Do the things required of a 
job, the incumbent must be properly 
equipped with suitable Knowledge—know- 
how—derived from appropriate experience 
and study. And he must be able to Think 
in order to solve the problems that will 
confront him before he is ready to act— 
to Do. 


Wauat Arg THe ‘‘Maxr-or-Breaxs’’? 


When a job, particularly a high-level 
executive one, is analyzed and reduced to 
writing, it will be best if the most critical 
parts of the job are extracted—what may 
be called the ‘‘make-or-breaks’’ of the job. 
This should: be done for each of the three 
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job aspects—the really critical things the 
job holder has to Know, Think, and Do. 

It is the Do aspect of a job which 
identifies its real nature, the other two 
aspects will follow almost as a matter of 
course. If the job is that of district sales 
manager, he will be expected to sell a 
satisfactory (specified) percentage of the 
estimated potential of his territory. In 
doing this he is given certain resources and 
he can use them at his discretion, within 
the limits of sales policy and such other 
policies and procedures as he may be 
required to follow. 

If this is what the sales manager is 
expected to Do, then he must certainly 
have appropriate Know-How to enable 
him to do these things, and the make-or- 
breaks of this Know-How should then be 
identified and put in the record. The same 
applies to the Kind of thinking the job 
will require in solving the problems in- 
cident to managing his sales district—and 
meeting his quota. 


FurtTHER BREAKDOWN NECESSARY 


In order to use this information about 
the Know-How, Thinking, and Doing 
aspects of jobs, some further breakdown is 
necessary. For imstance, what common 
denominators will make it possible to 
compare the Do aspects of many different 
kinds of jobs? Such comparative under- 
standing will be necessary, not only in 
setting salary standards that are relatively 
equitable, but also in making wise deci- 
sions about better organization relation- 
ships. 

One such denominator is the “‘magni- 
tude’’ or “‘area’’ involved. When a job is 
given responsibility for doing certain 
things, the assignment is not vague as to 
location or territory but almost invariably 
is specific. The job of plant manager is 
intended to cover the management of the 
particular plant and nothing else. The 
position of district sales manager for the 
Kansas City sales district is designed to 


supervise and secure sales in that particular 
district and in no other. This indicates how 
we arrive at the notion of ‘‘magnitude”’ or 
‘‘area.’” In other words, the size and scope 
over which the job operates is an im- 
portant consideration both for organization 
analysis and for establishing equitable 
salary standards. 

When we know what the area of action 
is to be, we must then know two other 
things. The first of these is how much 
freedom we are going to give to the holder 
of the position. Is he free to do anything 
he pleases without restraint, or is he guided 
by certain definite policies? These policies 
might be of two kinds; (1) those which 
govern his function and (2) those of general 
company-wide application. Thus, we have 
a second consideration in measuring the 
importance of the job—“‘freedom for inde- 
pendent action.”’ It may be noted here that, 
at the low end of the salary scale, a routine 
clerk has very little freedom of action 
because the position is governed by very 
specific procedures and routines and is 
subject to the immediate oversight and 
direction of a supervisor. Thus, freedom 
of action may be considered to be somewhat 
indicative of the level of the position in 
the organization, the president normally 
having the most freedom. 


Wuat KInps oF ACTION? 


The third consideration in analyzing 
the Do aspect of a job is what kind of action 
can be taken—or perhaps this may be 
expressed as the kind of ‘‘impact’’ which 
these actions have. Normally these may be 
found in four levels of increasing im- 
portance: 


1. Remote: At this level all actions taken 
relate to the development of information or the 
custody of materials which are used by others in 
their own discretion. If you are the supervisor 
of a small Accounts Receivable section, the 
impact of your actions relates primarily to the 
gathering and recording of information which is 
used by others in taking more decisive action. 





A JOB CAN BE MEASURED BY 


Thus, the impact of your actions on total com- 
pany affairs is remote. 

2. Indirect: This is a category which pro- 
vides for advisory services which may be con- 
sulted and taken or left alone by others. The 
actions taken here definitely must be those 
which will bring forth definite recommenda- 
tions, even though the responsibility for apply- 
ing them rests with others. Thus the impact of 
such actions is indirect on total company affairs. 

3. Shared: Many types of decisions require 
the joint consideration and conclusion of two or 
more positions. For example, frequently a matter 
involving law may require the concurrence of 
both the administrative officer and an attorney. 
In this way, they share in the final decision. 
Sharing, however, cannot be applied to one’s 
superior or to one’s subordinate. A superior will 
delegate certain things to you in which you 
make your own decision, and you do the same 
with your subordinate. Consequently, any 
notion here of sharing is impossible. 

4. Primary: Primary decisions are made by 
those who have the last word—within the 
limits of the freedom of action appropriate to 
the position and, of course, within the limits of 
the area over which the position operates. 
Primary decision may occur fairly low in the 
organization as well as at the top. 


Impact AND AREA Go ToGETHER 


In thinking about impact and area, it 
should be noted that they go together. 
For example, while the head of the Ac- 
counts Receivable section has a remote 
impact on a magnitude which might be 
measured by the dollar value of all the sales 
of the company, yet at the same time, he 
has a primary impact on the payroll of his 
own small unit. Thus, in one case he has 
more magnitude and less impact, as con- 
trasted with more impact and less magni- 
tude. The two values frequently are identi- 
cal and almost certainly will overlap. 

The importance of the Do aspect of 
the job—its accountability—can be meas- 
ured by these three things: (1) The freedom 
to take independent action, (2) The impact 
of those actions, (3,) On an area of definite 
magnitude. 
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Incidentally, these magnitude or area 
measurements can and should be reduced to 
definite dollar values and can be so reduced 
in practically every instance. Thus, any 
attempt to measure the Do importance of 
the job will require some development of a 
scale of dollar magnitudes for the areas 
covered. As a matter of fact, this type of 
scale will have to be developed separately 
for the individual company. 

You have now seen how the Do aspects 
of jobs can be compared directly with one 
another by the three elements of freedom 
to take independent action under certain 
limitations, having a certain type of 
impact, on a certain area of definitely 
known size. Let us now look at the other 
two job aspects, Know-How and Thinking. 


THe ““KnNow-How”’ Jos Aspgct 


We have already observed that the 
knowledge necessary to perform a given 
job is obtained primarily from two sources; 
specific experience and appropriate training 
and study. It may be useful to see what 
general types of experience and study are 
necessary. It has been found that four 
categories are sufficient to make possible 
the comparison of the Know-How re- 
quired in all types of jobs. These are as 
follows: 


1. Experience gained on the job—voca- 
tional or practical knowledge. 

2. Specific knowledge—normally obtained 
by study—this may be sub-divided into spe- 
cialized, technical and professional knowledge. 
‘“*Technical’’ would include engineering, chem- 
istry, electricity and the like; “‘specialized’’ 
would apply to accounting, law, traffic, personnel 
and others; and *‘ professional’’ would require 
extensive study in such fields as physics, chem- 
istry, engineering, medicine, etc. 

3. Human Relations—we all know that 
there are important skills in dealing with people. 
It is one thing to be agreeable where there are 
no issues at stake, but where selling, persuading, 
influencing, motivating, organizing and other 
complex requirements are involved, a higher and 
greater type of human relations skill is necessary. 
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4. Managerial, administrative or consul- 
tative—a manager differs from a supervisor in 
that he has several unlike functions to direct, 
plan and coordinate, and he gets his results 
mainly by acting through other sub-managers 
or supervisors. An administrator deals in an 
even broader way with his problems and leaves 
it to his managers to work out details. There 
has never been an over-supply of administrators. 
In the same way, a high level of consultation 
requires certain skills which involve more than 
merely giving advice. 


In analyzing all the positions from 
office boy to president, it will be apparent 
that there are kinds of positions which 
draw on different combinations of these four 
categories of skill. A beginner clerk, for 
example, needs only the vocational know- 
how plus a foundation of education. When 
he becomes a supervisor he begins to draw 
on human relations skills. A manager be- 
gins to need administrative know-how. 
Some technical men require only a high 
level of technical know-how plus, of 
course, a certain amount of vocational 
skill, but others draw heavily on human 
relations and also either on administrative 
or consultative skills. This four-category 
breakdown of Know-How makes it pos- 
sible to fit any position into an appropriate 
pattern. 


Toe THINKING REQUIREMENT 


The analysis of Thinking is in many 
ways simpler than the other two. It seems 
evident that thinking must take place in 
an environment which conditions the 
amount that is necessary or which may be 
permitted. For example, a beginner clerk 
must not be permitted to indulge in very 
much original thinking, since the position 
is designed to accomplish certain definite 
routines. Any variations will be taken 
care of by the specific instructions of the 
supervisor. High-level positions, on the 
other hand, have to draw heavily on every 
resource in solving problems of a wide 
variety and of varying complexities. The 


other aspect of thinking relates to the 
kind of thinking required. 


1. Environment; which indicates the re- 
strictions placed on freedom to reach decisions 
while at the same time indicating the require- 
ment which must be met. 

2. The kind of thinking necessary, from 
rote memory, through adaptive and analytical 
thinking, to a high level of creative thought. 


We have seen how every job has three 
aspects in which it may be different from 
other jobs. In every job it is necessary 
to Know certain things, to Think and to 
solve certain problems, and finally to Do 
something in the accomplishment of the 
objective of the job. We have also seen how 
these three job aspects—Know-How, Prob- 
lem Solving and Doing—or Accountability 
—can be broken down into universal 
categories, which makes possible the com- 
parison of any job with any other job, and 
thus permits the establishment of equitable 
salary standards and also gives the detailed 
information necessary for a thorough review 
of the organization structure. This process, 
which has frequently been used in Setting 
Salary Standards for Executive Positions, 
has been described in the January 1958 
Personnel magazine under that title. I will 
be happy to supply a copy of the article 
which appeared in the AMA publication 
upon request to my consulting office at 121 
South Broad Street, Philadelphia 7. 





‘* Management evaluation, or lack of it, is the 
essence of managerial problems. Only by know- 
ing the abilities and shortcomings of management 
personnel ... can the most rapid and effective 
improvements be made. . . Only by adding regu- 
lar management personnel audits can one have 
any hope of giving satisfactory predictions as to 
where a company is going.” 

James L. Lundy 
in Effective Industrial Management 
(Macmillan) 








Engineers and Scientists: 
We Found How to Use Them Better 


NDusTRY, government, the colleges and 
I universities, are locking horns in one 
of the biggest efforts ever made by the 
three groups; that of recruiting and retaining 
the professional engineer and scientist. The 
problem of satisfying the engineering and 
scientific appetite of our modern technology 
is the primary reason. 

Scientific research has been markedly 
stimulated by the efforts of the government 
and industry in rocketry. There is an ever- 
increasing demand for more and more trained 
manpower to participate in the new fields of 
research that are being opened up. Progress 
cannot wait; we are fighting a constant 
battle to keep up with new developments. 

Our colleges and universities are right 
in the middle of this serious problem. Not 
enough engineers and scientists are being 
produced to satisfy the demand. But at the 
same time the universities have their own 
manpower problems. Their professors and 
teachers are being enticed away by higher 
salaries in government and industry. It is 
rather obvious that this will further com- 
plicate the manpower problem. 

The Army Ballistic Missile Agency in 
Huntsville, Alabama, has been a major 
participant in the search for scientific and 
professional manpower. Since its organiza- 
tion in February 1956, the Army’s high- 
priority agency in the research and develop- 
ment of long-range ballistic missiles has had 
a serious and continuing need for scientists 
and engineers. 


By Rosert F. MEtto 
Director of Personnel 
Army Ballistic Missile Agency 
Huntsville, Alabama 





One way to combat the shortage of 
experienced engineers and scientists ts 
to make it possible for those you have 
on your payroll to devote more of their 
time to the special work you hired them 
for. Others can take care of many of the 
administrative and technical duties. 
The author tells how his Agency worked 
out such a plan, and of the advantages 
in several directions. 





Recruiting efforts have been reasonably 
successful and the Agency has received its 
fair share of the available supply. It became 
quite evident early in its career, however, 
that the Agency could not wait for the 
available supply to be augmented. It was 
necessary to do something immediately 
that would increase the output and effec- 
tiveness of the scientific and engineering 
talent already within the organization. 

In studying the problem, it became 
apparent that an overwhelming mass of 
administrative detail was gradually pushing 
research work into a back seat. The engi- 
neers and scientists were spending close to 
50% of their time in administrative detail 
that took them away from the professional 
duties for which they were hired. An im- 
mediate effort was made to correct this 
wasteful situation. 

The engineers and scientists themselves 
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were queried about their work. How much 
of your work is purely professional? How 
much is administrative? What are the 
administrative duties that you perform? 
Do you believe someone else could handle 
them? What type of individual would it 
take? 

From the replies received, a pattern 
began to form. It was evident, as antici- 
pated, that there was a problem of pure 
administration; however, another problem 
also came to light, one that took the scien- 
tist or engineer away from his job of 
research but nevertheless required a profes- 
sional man. 

Detracting duties were broken down 
into two categories; one technical, and one 
administrative. 


Tue TECHNICAL RESPONSIBILITIES 
1. Programming and Scheduling 


The engineer or scientist cannot be relieved 
from programming his work and scheduling it. 
The work to be done must be described and pre- 
sented effectively so that a decision can be made 
as to whether it will be authorized and funded. 
After it is approved, it must be broken down 
into program segments, assigned to various sec- 
tions or activities, and a variety of other tech- 
nical decisions made, such as determining phases 
to be contracted, layout of schedules, main- 
tenance of progress records, and the like. 


2. Equipment and Materials 


Requirements for new laboratories, shop 
equipment and materials, must be determined, 
documented, and properly presented. Proposed 
plant layout and changes in the layout must be 
considered by a technically trained person. 


3. Facilities 


Conducting appraisal of plant facilities to 
determine need for additional facilities, modifi- 
cations, and new construction, is a responsibility 
that only a qualified engineer can assume. Con- 
sidering requests for changes in equipment from 
the operating segment and recommending appro- 
priate action also requires technical training. 
Following up on modifications and changes 


which influence the production schedules is a 
continuing problem. 


4. Contracts 


Performing technical liaison with the 
industrial activity responsible for purchasing 
and contracting requires a technical back- 
ground. Participation in and selection of a con- 
tractor, delivery schedules, negotiation of prices 
and special arrangements, require someone with 
intimate knowledge of the actual work being 
accomplished and the result desired. Methods of 
manufacture, engineering changes, and a variety 
of other details require professional attention. 


5. Budget and Funding 


Determination of funds needed, and justi- 
fying these needs, require an intimate knowledge 
of the technical requirements they will support. 
Adjustments in the program, transfer of funds 
from one project to another, all require the 
engineer's attention. Here there are also admin- 
istrative requirements, but these can be clearly 
defined and separated from those of the tech- 
nical individual. 


A variety of other problems such as 
manpower needs, safety, technical reports 
and the like were also included, but the 
above duties are those that took the greatest 
amount of time. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITIES 
1. Budget Administration 


Here the engineer, as an administrator, is 
concerned with the budget and the funds after 
they have been received. Analysis of financial 
reports, costs analysis, review of status of funds 
in relation to program accomplishments, deter- 
mining how funds might possibly be realigned 
to support projects that have received higher 
priorities, and a variety of budgeting problems, 
come under his domain. Adjusting available 
funds to meet increased and decreased man- 
power requirements, liaison with the financial 
organization on problems of analysis and report- 
ing, also require considerable time on his part. 


2. Personnel 


Liaison with the personnel department 
occupies a considerable portion of time and is a 
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prime duty. Requesting additional personnel, 
referrals for interviews, arranging for promo- 
tions, proper recognition for suggestions and for 
work accomplished, discipline, separations, 
payroll matters, and a variety of related func- 
tions fall within the ‘‘ Administrator’s’’ realm 
of responsibility. The supervisory engineer or 
scientist cannot be relieved from his personnel 
management responsibility; only that phase that 
falls in the area of administration. 


3. Security 


The problem of handling classified papers 
and accounting for them, proper storage of these 
papers to insure that the government's secrets 
are properly protected, security and clearance of 
personnel, and similar problems also require a 
considerable amount of time. 


4. Organization, Methods and Procedures 


Here is a broad field that occupies a great 
deal of the engineer’s and scientist's time. Proce- 
duralizing the technical effort is a major consider- 
ation. Without proper procedures the work that 
has been or is to be done cannot be formalized 
and properly assigned within an organization or 
documented for future use. Office layout, pro- 
cedural review, and control, the study of ad- 
ministrative methods and procedures, and a 
variety of administrative management details, 
are included in this field. 


Such other details as arranging for 
support functions, repairs and utilities, and 
a variety of administrative details, also 
influence the administrator's responsibili- 
ties. 


Two New Positions CREATED TO 
CooRDINATE AND ADMINISTER 


After reviewing this information re- 
ceived from the scientists and engineers, it 
was decided that the variety of duties 
enumerated above could not realistically be 
placed on one individual in support of the 
engineer. The duties were separated into 
two position descriptions and evaluated to 
determine the type of person required to 
perform each job. One position required an 
individual with a technical or engineering 


background; the other, administrative and 
industrial management training. 

The technical position was called 
Technical Program Coordinator; the other 
was titled Administrative Officer. One of 
each was assigned to each major segment 
within the Research and Development 
Organization of the Agency. A small staff, 
sometimes only one or two people, was 
provided, depending upon the size of the 
organization they represented. Their pri- 
mary responsibility is to work with all 
levels of engineering and to absorb those 
duties and responsibilities described that 
formerly consumed a considerable, if not 
major, portion of the engineer's and scien- 
tist’s work day. 

In the top executive office of the divi- 
sion a key Coordinator and an Administra- 
tor are assigned. It is the responsibility of 
these individuals to see that the two posi- 
tions in each of the subordinate activities 
fulfill their responsibilities and that their 
efforts are properly coordinated. 


SusPICION AND Doustr OvEeRCOME 


The new system was accepted with con- 
siderable interest by the scientist and engi- 
neer, and with a liberal amount of suspicion 
and doubt. These resulted from years of 
habit; the engineer or scientist felt that, 
rather than being relieved of a burden, 
he was being relieved of a major responsi- 
bility. He was also of the opinion that the 
right to make a decision was being taken 
away from him. 

As time went on, however, these 
suspicions and doubts gradually disappeared 
as it became apparent that the object was 
not to relieve him of the right to make a 
decision or to determine requirements, but 
of the many details involved before he 
could make a decision. 

The Technical Program Coordinator 
and Administrator present to the engineer 
information he needs to make a decision 
with assurance. In addition, he has two men 
working for him who are experts in their 
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fields. These individuals assist him in 
analysis and in research so that he seldom 
has to go back and reconsider a decision. 
His attention to the higher skilled phases of 
his work is conducted without needless 
interruption. 

What about expense? On the surface 
it might appear that we are using three 
people to do what one individual did in the 
past. In a measure this is true; but not 
entirely so. The engineer has now increased 
the contribution he can make toward the 
professional aspects of his job. The time he 
spends on the research and development 
phase of his work is not interrupted and 
continuity is maintained to a greater degree 
under this system. 

The Technical Program Coordinator 
and the Administrative Officer, on the 
other hand, are not concerned with the pure 
research aspects of the job but are more 
interested in getting the support phases 
accomplished in proper relationship to 
the research and development work being 
done. In addition, they provide staff assist- 
ance to a number of engineers at all levels, 
from the director of the activity down to the 
lowest engineer who has responsibilities 
that include administrative and technical 
duties enumerated previously. This system 
has actually resulted in more effective 
administration, since the two are specialists 
in their field and are able to accomplish 
their phase of the job faster and more 
efficiently. 

Another objection might be that in the 
Technical Program coordination we require 
one more engineer. This also is true. It 
must be realized, however, that this indi- 
vidual requires the basic knowledge of an 
engineer but not the experience required in 
research and development work. He is 
easier tO recruit, since training rather than 
experience is a requisite. A broader field is 
provided from which to recruit, and engi- 
neering talents which might otherwise be 
lost are making a positive contribution to 
the overall research effort. 


OruerR BENEFITS OF PLAN 


Other benefits? There are many. The 
new engineer or scientist who is recruited 
for the Agency is able to see that his train- 
ing can be used to its fullest and that it 
will not be watered down by administra- 
tive details for which he has not been 
trained and which would keep him from 
fulfilling his primary objective. The organi- 
zations which support the research and 
development effort are pleased with this 
arrangement because they are dealing with 
individuals who can concentrate their full 
effort on administration and support. 

In addition, studies are under way to 
make certain that the engineer and scientist 
also has the proper support in the research 
and development phases of his work—an- 
other attempt to assure the complete utili- 
zation of his professional abilities. 


PRocEDURE WELL LIKED 


We realize that, no matter how vigor- 
ously this program is pursued, it will not 
solve the entire problem of effective utiliza- 
tion; however, we feel that a big step has 
been taken in that direction. Our experi- 
ence to date has proved conclusively that 
this procedure has the enthusiastic approval 
of the engineer, scientist, and of operating 
management. Ina measure, at least, we feel 
that some of the unrest generated by under- 
utilization of scientific and professional 
skills has been quieted. We are on a better 
footing when going to the colleges and 
universities to bid for their graduates. 
Instead of blaming them for not producing 
enough scientific talent, and letting the 
matter go at that, they can be assured that 
we are trying to make the best use of their 
available output. 

In short, it is our goal that all who join 
our Agency, whether young graduates or 
experienced scientists or engineers, be af- 
forded the greatest possible opportunity 
to use and develop their professional skills, 
thereby creating the type of imaginative, 
enthusiastic, and productive workforce 
so vital to research and development. 





Salesmen Helped by Bringing Out 
Jobs’ “Critical Incidents’ | 


By Cuartes S. BripGMANn and Max SpagTHE 


HIs report concerns the development 
Tes an ‘‘objective’’ job description for 
salesmen of household products. Infor- 
mation obtained by use of the ‘‘critical 
incident’’ procedure, despite anticipated 
difficulties, has also been used in the de- 
velopment of a performance check list, and 
holds promise for an advance in training 
procedures. 

The critical incident method helps to 
obtain a detailed and objective under- 
standing of the elements of performance 
which make for success and failure on a job. 
As developed by Flanagan and his col- 
leagues, and written up in a 1954 Psycho- 
logical Bulletin under the heading ‘‘The 
Critical Incident Technique,’’ the procedure 
is a flexible method for reporting actual 
incidents of performance which are judged 
to contribute in an important way to good 
or poor work. 

In the words of Flanagan, “‘To be 
critical, an incident must occur in a situa- 
tion where the purpose or intent of the 
act seems fairly clear to the observer, and 
where its consequences are sufficiently 
definite to leave little doubt concerning its 
effects."" He added, ‘‘Essentially, the pro- 
cedure was to obtain first hand reports, or 
reports from objective records, of satisfac- 
tory and unsatisfactory execution of the 
task assigned. The cooperating individual 
described a situation in which success or 
failure was determined by specific reported 
causes."” By collecting and classifying a 
large number of such incidents it is possible 
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Performance of a certain kind, pro- 
ducing results which are satisfactory 
in quality and quantity, is required of 
salesmen as well as other workers. The 
question here was whether the ‘critical’ 
or ‘‘make-or-break'’ aspects of sales 
jobs could be identified clearly enough 
to use in job descriptions and in train- 
ing. The authors tell how they pre- 
pared a performance check list for use 
in the field, from critical sales incidents 
which they collected and classified. 





to obtain an operational job description 
based on the actual behavior which con- 
stitutes or leads to success or failure. 

The procedure has many advantages 
over previous methods of job analysis. The 
classification of critical requirements, which 
is derived from the analysis and grouping of 
specific incidents, is based on actual per- 
formance and may even name fairly detailed 
and specific aspects of performance. The 
classification provides an overall picture 
of the important elements in the job and, 
coupled with the incidents themselves, 
can be readily applied to initial and follow- 
up training. Furthermore, it is only a short 
step to development of a performance check 
list which can be used for analysis of the 
work of individual employees. 

Adaptation of this information to the 
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development of selection procedures is 
more difficult, but it is believed that the 
procedure provides a more insightful way to 
choose or develop selection aids than has 
previously been available. 


CriticAL INCIDENTs IN SELLING? 


In our initial exploration of the possi- 
bilities for using the method to study the 
performance of salesmen, we had some 
question about how readily selling could 
be described in critical incidents. Many jobs 
are made up of relatively independent 
elements, any one of which may in itself 
constitute a successful or unsuccessful per- 
formance. Selling, on the other hand, is a 
process which may involve a fairly com- 
plicated interaction between the seller and 
the buyer. Although the process leads to an 
immediate criterion of success (i.e., was the 
sale made?), selling performance also covers 
a longer period, at least where repeat sales 
are made to an established account. Success 
or failure is also related to certain qualita- 
tive considerations (was the order large 
enough, too large, obtained at the expense 
of good personal relationships with the 
buyer?). For these and other reasons we 
were not sure that observers would be able 
to identify incidents in the selling process 
which could be regarded as critical. 

On the positive side, sales procedures 
in the cooperating company are quite 
highly systematized, and this system makes 
it easier to judge performance. Furthermore, 
the sales managers make calls with the 
individual salesmen from time to time. 
Therefore these managers could be asked to 
report their observations made in circum- 
stances which, if not exactly comparable 
to those experienced by the salesmen in 
their everyday work, were at least a 
matter of regular routine, and which would 
not introduce an entirely new observer. 


AIMED FOR OBjECTIVE JUDGMENTS 


It was recognized that the judgments 
of the sales managers as to what was 


critical would be colored by their own 
views on how selling should be done, and 
by their interpretation of the procedures 
taught in the sales training program. 
Nevertheless, it was thought that at least 
the collection of incidents would provide a 
variety of interpretations and viewpoints 
which would be useful in revealing, to the 
management and the training personnel, the 
similarities and differences within the 
group. 

Actually it was possible to obtain 
sufficiently objective reporting of elements 
in performance so that a classification of the 
critical requirements in selling for this 
company has been developed and made 
available for use in training and perform- 
ance analysis. We have not yet taken the 
additional step of establishing a formal 
performance review procedure, nor have 
we used the information to develop selection 
procedures. Flanagan points out that the 
classification of critical requirements de- 
rived from the collection of incidents will 
depend to a considerable extent on the 
purpose for which the classification is to 
be used. We may have to make an entirely 
new classification for selection purposes. 


How INcIDENTs WERE COLLECTED 


An instruction booklet was prepared 
for the sales managers which explained 
the purposes of the research and gave 
instructions on what was desired in re- 
porting critical incidents. Emphasis was 
placed on obtaining examples of actual 
behavior which obviously contributed to 
the salesman’s success or failure. A sample 
report form was included, and the use of this 
form in reporting incidents was outlined 
and explained. 

Nearly 500 descriptions of sales situa- 
tions were obtained over a period of four 
months from 46 sales managers. Contrary to 
our expectations, the reports, for the most 
part, identified quite specific aspects of 
performance. If anything, the reports tended 
to oversimplify the selling process by 
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assuming too firm a relationship between 
particular items of behavior and degree of 
success. 


CLASSIFICATION OF INCIDENTS 


The classification of critical incidents 
was undertaken with the idea that it 
would be used principally for training and 
performance analysis. Consequently, the 
aim in sorting was to identify with succes- 
sive steps in selling. A sample of 100 inci- 
dents was first roughly sorted. Then addi- 
tional groups of incidents were read and 
distributed into the established groups. 
These groups were combined, or further 
subdivided, and entirely new categories 
were established where necessary to ac- 
comodate the new items. 

The sorting was carried out principally 
by one individual after discussion of the 
form the classification would need to take 
to be most useful. There was frequent dis- 
cussion of problems in classification, as 
these arose, between this individual and 
another person. 

Ultimately a stable classification was 
reached, comprising nineteen specific ‘‘fac- 
tors’’ in salesman performance. It was 
possible to classify 88 per cent of the inci- 
dents within the two main headings of 
‘‘Preparation”’ and ‘‘Presentation.’’ How- 
ever, 11 per cent of the incidents did not 
readily fit into the regular selling process 
but could be grouped together under the 
general heading of ‘‘Customer Relations.” 
Only a fraction more than 1 per cent of the 
items was unusable. 


ExAMPLEs OF INCIDENTS 


The broad category entitled Prepara- 
tion was further divided into (a) steps in 
preparation taken before making a partic- 
ular call and (b) steps in preparation in the 
particular outlet. Each of these sub-cate- 
gories was further subdivided into relatively 
specific aspects of performance which are 
applicable only to the particular company 
and its products. 





Example of effective preparation in the outlet: 


Selling new product. Salesman gave good 
presentation and manager objected, stating that 
he was already overstocked on this type of prod- 
uct. Salesman immediately showed the manager 
his inventory of competing brands on his shelf. 
The inventory was very low. Salesman sold his 
order. By having foresight to take an inventory 
of competitors’ products on the shelf, he was 
prepared to meet this objection and show the 
manager that he was not overstocked on this 
type of product. 





The second major category, Presenta- 
tion, was similarly divided into sub- 
categories and specific aspects of perform- 
ance. The two major subdivisions covered 
standard presentation and rebuttal to objec- 
tions. 





Example of ineffective presentation: 


Buyer very friendly type and !iked to talk. 
Salesman kept joshing with him and at the same 
time trying to sell an order. After much talk and 
joking the buyer said he would think it over, 
and to come back next week. Salesman made the 
mistake of letting the buyer carry the conversa- 
tion away from the business at hand and never 
trying to get him back on the buying track. 
Instead he told bigger and better jokes and 
finally ran out of time and the buyer’s interest. 
He talked the order to death. 





Twenty-four per cent of the incidents 
were Classified under preparation, and 64 
per cent under presentation. The remaining 
II per cent were classified under customer 
relations, which included incidents relating 
to the handling of complaints, performance 
of extra services, and general deportment 
of the salesman. 

Although most types of action included 
both effective and ineffective incidents, 
some were of such a nature that one or the 
other predominated. For example, certain 
elements of preparation were critical if 
omitted, but were not regarded as out- 
standing if included. Consequently, all 
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Example of effective customer relations: 


The manager was very busy at the cash 
register, as he was short of help that day. Sales- 
man checked shelf and filled the holes from the 
inventory carried in the back room. Several 
other salesmen were standing around waiting 
for the manager to have a free moment. Our 
salesman went to the other register and started 
bagging groceries for the check-out girl. The 
manager brushed off all the other salesmen with 
the excuse that he didn’t have time to talk to 
them that day. Our salesman gave a fast pitch 
and shoved the order book in front of the mana- 
ger. All the manager said was “‘Okay’’— 
‘* send it’’ and ‘* Thanks for your help.” 





the incidents pertaining to this aspect of 
preparation were examples of ineffective 
behavior. 


PuTTING THE INFORMATION TO UsE 


A fairly detailed report was prepared 
for the personnel department and the 
central sales management people. This 
report included a descriptive paragraph 
stating the substance of the incidents in- 
cluded under each major and specific sub- 
division in the classification. A statistical 
report was also given on the percentage of 
incidents in each subdivision, and on the 
number of effective and ineffective incidents 
in each. A selection of typical incidents 
was presented with the report. 

Next, a slightly modified version of 
this report, including sample incidents, 
was prepared and distributed to the sales 
managers. This was to familiarize the 
managers with the results, and particularly 
to tell them about the critical requirements 
in selling performance as indicated by the 
entire group. The sales managers have been 
encouraged to make use of this information 
in training. 

The final step, up to this time, has been 
the preparation of a performance check list 
for use in the field, to objectify and broaden 


the coaching given by sales managers. The 
check list was based both on the critical 
requirements classification and on the view- 
point of the central sales management as to 
what elements of performance need the 
most emphasis. By combining some of the 
less frequently reported critical require- 
ments, by subdividing some of the more 
frequently reported requirements, and by 
adding certain elements of performance 
which were not reported at all, but which 
it was believed desirable to emphasize, a 
twenty-five item check list was finally 
evolved, through discussion among the 
individuals concerned. 

Care was taken to use terminology 
which would be meaningful and acceptable 
in the field. The final form provides space 
for reporting on ten calls, with instructions 
for indicating whether or not each item of 
behavior was observed in each call, and if 
so, whether it was effective or ineffective, 
or outstandingly so. 

The check list is on trial at present. 
The general response to this whole develop- 
ment has been favorable, the critical 
requirements analysis has been accepted as 
meaningful, and there is every indication 
that the information is providing an ad- 
vance in understanding of this job, and in 
related training procedures. 





Cartoonist Frye Located 


From Del Mar, California, Box 475, Eldon 
Frye writes: ‘I am alive, and still in the cartoon 
business on the side.’’ The Personnel Manager 
cartoon on the inside-cover of our February num- 
ber “‘was one of the early ones that decided me 
to go mercenary and peddle cartoon prints. ‘Sales- 
manon Safari’ has been my most successful, though 
‘Purchasing Done Here’ ran it a good race.” 
Friend Frye sells prints of his copyrighted car- 
toons at 10¢ each, minimum $1, with lower quan- 
tity prices. Ask him for his company magazine 
reprint deal. 








Do We Train the Wrong People 


URING my four years of establishing, 
D observing and conducting training 
programs for supervisory and middle-man- 
agement personnel in New York State, I 
have often wondered what use was made 
of the instruction provided. In order to 
ascertain the results of supervisory training 
programs, I accepted a job with a modern, 
progressive firm as a production worker. 

This corporation is well known for its 
management development program, which 
includes a supervisory training section that, 
by reputation, compares favorably with any 
in American industry. To say the least, my 
findings were enlightening. The view from 
the ground-up differed markedly from the 
top-down view. Much if not most of the 
training which the foremen were given was 
a waste of time. The training funds could 
much more profitably have been spent at a 
lower level on the firm’s organization 
chart. 

Being conditioned, as all training men 
are, with the necessity of getting to top 
management, the thought that our training 
was not going down far enough was totally 
unexpected. But the fact remains that many 
of the supervisory functions in the three 
sections within my range of observation 
were not performed by the first line super- 
visor but were left to others to perform. 
Furthermore, those who performed these 
functions could not be identified by title. In 
the three sections, orientation, job instruc- 
tion, safety instruction and management 
counseling were performed in two sections 
by the “‘set-up men’’ and in the third by 
the ‘‘lead man.” 

I use the term ‘“‘management counsel- 


By Ricwarp M. Gorpon 
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You set up a course to train your super- 
visors in job instruction methods—or 
to make them more effective as coun- 
selors. But does the supervisor actually 
perform these functions or, in day-to- 
day practice, it is usually the “‘ set-up 
man’ or the ‘‘lead man’’? The author, 
after a spell in a production job, is 
convinced that training should extend 
jurther down in an organization than 
it ordinarily goes. 





ing’’ to indicate advice on how to perform 
some act favorable to production goals or 
within company rules. For example, if a 
new grinder wants to know how to increase 
his production, he will call on the “‘set-up 
man’’ for advice. If he wants to go fishing 
and wants advice as the the best excuse 
and proper procedure for reporting it, he 
will talk to the union representative or his 
informal group leader. 

You may ask, ‘‘What did the foremen 
do?"’ To the best of my knowledge, he was 
called in when everything else failed; to 
relay information or policy changes; to act 
as the management representative when 
formal grievances were presented; or to issue 
formal reprimands. Very simply stated, the 
three foremen I observed were figureheads. 
The real managers or supervisors of the 
day-to-day operations were hourly paid 
workers. 

The question: is this situation atypical? 
I cannot answer this for all firms; however, 
from my four years of talking with staff and 
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line management in over one hundred firms, 
I would say that it was not unusual. If it is 
general, what can be done about it? 

One answer would be to order the 
foremen to perform their duties or give them 
further training to encourage them to 
voluntarily perform their jobs. My answer: 
train the men who actually do the jobs. 
Why do I say this? 


Wuere Do Men Go ror CounsgEL? 


Let us examine a specific case. We have 
all encouraged the foremen sponsored 
courses in counseling procedures or “‘How 
to Listen Well.’’ Supposedly, the men come 
to the foreman with their personal and job 
problems and the foreman listens patiently 
for factual and emotional information and 
helps the talker think through his own 
solutions. 

The theory is excellent except for one 
thing. The men I observed didn’t go to the 
foreman. The only men who talked with 
the foreman were those who had managerial 
aspirations and the union representative. 
Not that the foremen were bad eggs—tfar 
from it; two of the three were adequate and 
one was exceptional in his human relations 
skills. But the informal custom was rigid 
on the point that if a worker talked to a 
foreman at length, he was ‘‘secking favors.” 
Those of you, who are familiar with floor 
vocabulary, will be able to substitute the 
appropriate synonyms for the quoted words. 
I have spared the editor the necessity of 
deletion. 

However, the “‘set-up men” or “‘lead 
men,’’ if they did not try to act like bosses, 
were consulted freely without fear of 
recrimination. 


Wxo Dogs tHe Jos INsTRUCTION? 


Now let's examine the job instruction 
function. The training “‘time-table,’’ ‘‘four- 
step’’ methods, and ‘“‘follow-up’’ provide 
an excellent system of introducing the 


workers to the job and covering the high 
points. However, the real training takes 
place continuously in day-to-day response 
to questions arising in the worker's mind. 
Someone who is readily available is usually 
contacted by the employee for answers. 

The foremen, I observed, were reason- 
ably available but not closely enough to be 
effective. If they hovered around that 
closely, they would not only have 
frightened the new worker, but would have 
everyone in the section wondering if some 
of their past errors had caught up with 
them. 

Since the foreman can't do the job, the 
new man turns to another, more readily 
available authority; the oldest worker, the 
““lead-man,"’ or “‘set-up man.’’ However, 
this is the problem: the men who actually 
perform the job instruction have not 
received the training to instruct properly. 
Consequently the work force is not trained 
in an efficient, confidence-inspiring manner. 


Wuo Orzents New Workers? 


A similar situation prevails in the 
orientation procedure. Orientation is also 
a continuous never-ending process. The 
workers did not ask foremen for answers to 
questions covered by an orientation pro- 
gram for the same reasons as cited above. 
The men questioned the union representa- 
tive, or someone who appeared to have 
answers to this type of question. Again, the 
local ‘‘authority’’ had not been trained; 
therefore, at best, his reply was only half- 
true, and in many cases false information 
was passed along to the detriment of the 
company. 

This article has one theme. If you want 
efficient counseling, job instruction and 
Orientation, train the men who perform 
these functions. Spend some of the com- 
pany’s money to ascertain (1) who does 
the job and (2) give him the necessary 
training to perform his task effectively. 





To Select Executives—Combine 
Interviews, Tests, Horse Sense 


s MoRE complex responsibilities fall 
A on the shoulders of today’s executive, 
and as training programs expect more of the 
man coming up the ladder, selection be- 
comes increasingly important. So we would 
do well to sit back from time to time and 
examine our procedures in the light of the 
development of more refined selection 
methods. 

Most of us swear by the interview, 
especially when backed up by analysis of 
an application blank and the frequently 
meaningless letter of recommendation. This 
is probably because almost everyone is 
convinced he is a star interviewer, that he 
can size up a man in ten minutes, that his 
hunches about people are practically never 
wrong. But intensive studies of experienced 
interviewers have shown them to be incon- 
sistent, and their hunches without much 
validity. 

There are many things which tend to 
invalidate the interview. Perhaps the most 
important is that in interviewing we don't 
know what we are looking for. Our ideas 
about what kind of personality the job 
requires are as vague as our conclusions 
about what the man has on the ball. Some 
men are artists at packaging themselves— 
they can look like supermen in the inter- 
view but be something less than that when 
the chips are down. 

Our first step, then, is to try to get as 
clear a picture as possible of the personality 
we are looking for. Thought is usually 
given to the job description for the kinds of 
technical competence required, but not 
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Most of us fancy ourselves as pretty 
good judges of men. But when we need a 
man for a big job it can be mighty 
expensive to hire him because we like 
what he appears to be after a few min- 
utes talk. The authors propose that we 
first determine just what qualifications 
are needed for the job to be filled, and 
then that we integrate a special kind 
of interview with carefully chosen tests. 





always for the kind of personality needed. 
This is true in spite of the fact that re- 
search has shown that, of executives who 
fail, 80% do so because of personality 
problems and not because of technical 
incompetence. 

An example of a job description might 
be this, which occurred recently in a large 
organization. 


An electronic equipment manufacturer 
wants a works manager. This man must be an 
electronics engineer with some management 
experience. He must be capable of developing 
overall plans, establishing policy, installing 
management controls over manpower, matcrial 
and facilities. He should be a leader, able to 
integrate activities of groups, with a high de- 
gree of emotional stability, with ability to work 
constructively with others at his own level. 


Mr. L., the man considered for this job, 
held a Master’s degree in electrical en- 
gineering, with an impressive record in 
design of electronics, had some manage- 
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ment experience, and at the moment was 
working for an engineering consulting 
firm. 

Once we have a clear idea as to job 
requirements, we can move on to testing. 
Psychological testing can be used as an aid 
to judgment. In the last analysis judgment 
will have to be made with an eye to a 
variety of factors, and tests can supply a 
large part of the picture. 


Tue Puace ror TEstTs 


Tests are used for four main purposes: to 
determine scholastic achievement and intel- 
ligence, aptitude and ability, attitude and in- 
terest, and personality. By comparing scores 
achieved by a norm group, it is possible to 
evaluate an applicant’s efficiency in such 
abilities as verbal reasoning, abstract rea- 
soning, numerical ability, space relations, 
mechanics, language usage, clerical speed, 
aptitude for research, and a host of other 
skills. 

Standardized tests have been devised 
which measure personality traits and pat- 
terns of habits used in daily interactions 
with others. Tests called “‘ projective instru- 
ments,’’ like the Sentence Completion and 
Thematic Apperception Tests, are used in 
industry to uncover hidden attitudes which 
may make trouble later on. With these you 
get an X-ray view, without the client 
being aware of it, of how he looks at 
himself, the job and the people around him, 
and what methods he will employ in getting 
others to participate in teamwork. 

The tests used in this case showed our 
Mr. L. to be very high in knowledge of his 
field, somewhat slow in routine clerical 
jobs, and a little above average in language 
usage as compared with college men. The 
American Council on Education psycho- 
logical examination placed him at the 97th 
percentile in intelligence, indicating that he 
is capable of solving the kind of problems 
found in 1.Q. tests with a degree of speed 
and accuracy better than 96% of people 
tested. 


The test called ‘‘How Supervise’’ puts 
him at the 96th percentile. This indicates 
that he is familiar with the principles and 
practices of good supervision, but we have 
sometimes found that bright people can 
talk a good line of supervisory com- 
petence. What they say is sometimes at 
variance with how they act in the shop. 


WARNING SIGNALS APPEAR 


From the scrutiny of his background, 
and after a look at the aptitude tests, Mr. 
L. looks like the answer to our prayers; 
but when we get to the Guilford-Zimmer- 
man Test, a standardized paper-and-pencil 
personality test, we find a few red flags of 
warning beginning to pop up. He places 
himself high in energy, but says he can be 
deliberate, indecisive, even slow, in making 
important decisions. He rates himself sub- 
missive, as giving in too easily in conflict 
situations, but describes himself as re- 
strained, serious and contemplative. 

The projective sentence completion 
test goes even farther—in this case he was 
required to complete half-finished sentences. 
Whether he realized it or not, he painted a 
picture of a man very suspicious of superi- 
ors and of men on his own level, irritable, 
impatient, overly critical and uncoopera- 
tive. Some of these matters would bear 
further investigation if he is to try to fit to 
the job, as specified. Here is a sample of 
some of his responses: 


Defeat made him shy. 
He feels grouchy and miserable 
Bosses are usually stupid. 


every morning. 


The men under me are oo old. 

When I have something to say to my boss 
I don't often say it. 

The worst boss I ever has was my present one. 

He often complains about the boss. 

The boss should fire the man at the next desk 
from me. 

In the face of criticism I resent it. 

Most people don’t know that I speak French. 

If he would only stop lighting matches. 

He was dominated by his mother. 
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The thing that got him into trouble was 
trying too hard. 

My worst fault és sarcasm. 

Jobs How do you get one? 

He didn’t feel right when he stepped out of the 
14th story window. 


The results of this test, which is so 
simple and easy to administer, go a long 
way toward suggesting that this gifted, 
hard working electronics engineer has 
some maturing to do before he can take 
over a job of high administrative responsi- 
bility. He drives himself to achieve, but he 
cannot understand why people have not 
been sold on him as a manager. He gets 
depressed when he does not get all the 
things he has worked so hard for. He finds 
it difficult to compromise, expects too much 
of others, is sarcastic when they do not 
do what he thinks they should, is inclined 
not to give superiors the benefit of the 
doubt. It is hard to see how a man with 
such negative attitudes towards himself 
and others could get much cooperation 
from high-level people. He might, in fact, 
cause dissention and dissatisfaction because 
he would always be in competition with 
everyone. 

Tests of this kind can highlight the 
danger spots in the man’s personality, the 
things to look for in evaluating. Fre- 
quently they tell more precisely what you 
can expect of the man than your intuition 
could. 


Usinc THE INDIRECT INTERVIEW 


The experts are recommending a new 
kind of interview which might help pull 
out the information needed in evaluating 
the man’s personality. It is called the 
indirect interview, and it gives objective 
information which can be checked later 
by. subjective evaluation. 

In the indirect interview it is possible 
to consider at one time more variables than 
might be possible by other methods. The 
skilled interviewer concentrates on why 
the man did various things at important 


turning points of his life. In so doing, he 
considers no event in the candidate's 
background too unimportant to be taken 
into account. 

What we are trying to do in this kind 
of interview is to find out as much as we 
can about the way the man has lived as he 
sees it. At the very beginning of the inter- 
view, create an atmosphere of genuine 
friendliness and warmth, allowing no bar- 
riers between yourself and the applicant. 
Chairs should be placed facing each other. 
Establish a relaxed atmosphere, try to 
subordinate your own personality; learn 
to become a cheerful listener. 

In an indirect interview you say as 
little as possible, because the interview is 
concentrated on the applicant. You en- 
courage the man to tell his own story in his 
own words. He sees you as a sympathetic 
and interested listener. He is not always 
aware that you are constantly analyzing 
every word he says, his gestures, his expres- 
sions, Meanings, as to what they imply 
about the man and his attitudes, and how 
his attitudes will affect his relationships 
with people on the job. 

The indirect interview is organized in 
only the most general way. The aim is to 
get the man to talk about his previous jobs, 
his education, outside interests, activities, 
health and financial status, and particularly 
his family background and his parents. At 
the same time, the applicant is trying to 
find out as much as he can about the job, 
and to present himself in a good light, to 
put his best foot forward. 


Wuat You Want To Brine Out 


After a few initial, pleasant inter- 
changes, the indirect interview could begin 
with generalized questions—such as, *‘Tell 
me, Mr. James, how did you happen to get 
interested in this job, or what brings you to 
us?’ 'It is important to keep the questions 
very general in the beginning. What you 
are aiming at is to get the man talking 
about himself, to get him to say what he 
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thinks is important, not what he thinks 
you want him to say. At the same time the 
interview Can cover important areas. 

Why are the questions kept so very 
general? Twenty candidates could answer 
the question in 20 different ways. If the 
man happens to be disturbed by conditions 
on his present job, he may begin immedi- 
ately by a reference to those feelings. If his 
goals are not well defined, that may come 
out. The generalized opening starts the 
candidate talking about himself. 

There should be a minimum of direct 
questions—questions that the man can 
answer by Yes and No yield little informa- 
tion. The questions encourage him to give 
a detailed explanation. Instead of asking 
“Did you like your last job?’’ the question 
should be ‘‘How did you feel about your 
last job?"’ ‘“What kind of design work have 
you done?’ The question should not be 
worded so that it would suggest any atti- 
tude that you may have. The more freedom 
the man can be given to talk about him- 
self without being led during the talk, the 
greater the likelihood that he will reveal 
himself as he is. 

Your aim is to find out why the candi- 
date made critical decisions, how he really 
feels about things of importance to him. 
Here again you use the generalized question 
such as ‘How did you get interested in 
that?’’ or “‘How did you feel about that?”’ 
There may be certain things about which 
the man feels deeply. 


Keep Your MiInp AND Eyes Open 


A sensitive interviewer can tell when 
the man is talking around one of these 
things by his mannerisms or by physical 
activity, if he is restless, shifting his chair, 
etc. The man may repeat several times 
certain phrases or words which relate 
directly to the subject of his uneasiness. 
If you wish to explore these feelings more 
deeply, you could repeat the words or 
phrases in a questioning tone, such as ‘‘and 
so?”’ or ‘You mean?”’ 


A typical conversation might go like 
this: 


Candidate: **I don’t know what was wrong 
with that job; one little thing happened after 
another every day. The guy just bothered me. I 
guess I bothered him. We didn’t get along some- 
how. There was nothing I could put my finger 
on, nothing I do is right. I guess we just both- 
ered each other.” 

Interviewer: ‘* Bothered each other?”’ 

Candidate: “‘Yes, we couldn’t agree on 
anything. He always insisted on a job being 
done his way. He never would give you a chance 
to express your own ideas.”’ 

Interviewer: ‘* And so?”’ 

Candidate: *‘ Well, you know how it is—I 
guess it’s a lot easier to give orders than to have 
to take them. He was sitting in the catbird’s 
seat, he just didn’t give a damn how I felt, or 
anybody else.”’ 

Interviewer: ‘So, he bothered you?”’ 

Candidate: ‘‘ After a while, with that kind 
of treatment, I just quit. I won't take that 
kind of stuff from anybody.”’ 


Notice the candidate uses the word 
‘“pothered’’ several times. By repeating the 
word in context, you encourage him to 
say what he means by “‘bothered.”’ At the 
end of the conversation the picture is much 
clearer than it was at the start. 


EMPLOYING THE AssocIATION METHOD 


This method is called the ‘‘association 
method,’’ Using a word or phrase, the 
same word or phrase used by the candidate, 
which is emotionally meaningful to him, 
the candidate gives out with further 
thoughts and feelings which he associates 
with the word or phrase and thus throws 
more light on his original statement. The 
secret of this method lies in your ability to 
pick out the word or phrase which will 
encourage the man to talk further. Like 
any art, this gets easier with practice. 

If the man has associations which are 
disturbing to him, he may freeze up and 
not respond to any kind of probing. In such 
a situation, silence can be used effectively 
by the interviewer to encourage the candi- 
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date to talk further. By saying nothing 
after the candidate finishes talking, you 
indicate you wish to hear more. People 
don’t like to be quiet—they will break the 
silence. A man frequently says anything to 
break a silence, and the first word he uses 
after such a pause can be as meaningful as 
the silence itself. Extended silence is a 
device to be used only under certain circum- 
stances, and should be used sparingly. 


INTERPRETING WHat HappENED 


Afterward it is necessary to interpret 
what the man said, what it means, what 
can be read into it. A typical interviewer 
understands personality patterns and de- 
pends on the idea that there are consistent 
patterns of behavior, that people can be 
compared. The listener is not passive in this 
situation, he is very active analyzing, com- 
paring, and remembering. 

One incident in the life of the applicant 
may have little significance to you, but a 
pattern of similar incidents and the different 
circumstances under which they took place, 
could indicate a good deal about the 
personality of the candidate. 

For example, the man says he left his 
last job because of his disagreement with 


his boss whom he found to be a hard man 
to work for. This may not mean much to 
you. However, you then try to find out how 
the man felt about his bosses on other jobs, 
his teachers in school, and his father, be- 
cause all of these people were in a position 
of authority over him. As a result, you 
discover that the man had boss trouble on 
many jobs; that he did poorly in school 
because he never could get along with his 
teachers; that he ran away from home at 
age 17 because his domineering father in- 
sisted on dictating everything he did. All of 
these incidents taken together reveal a 
pattern of rebellion against authority in any 
form on the part of the man, and a possible 
inability to adjust to any situation in 
which he has to take orders. 

Take care that no one situation in the 
candidate’s history acquires too much 
significance in your mind. To become im- 
portant, it must be related to other similar 
incidents. 


When you have satisfied yourself about 
the candidate's attitudes toward himself, 
his superiors, and working conditions as 
they apply to the levels of responsibility 
he will have to take on in the future in the 
organization, you can go on to an explora- 
tion of the requisite technical skills. 
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As You Werte Saying— 


TOWARD A CREED FOR PERSONNEL MANAGERS 


EVERAL readers commented on *‘A Per- 
S sonnel Man’s Creed’’ which appeared 
on the inside cover of our January issue. Of 
the letters received as this is written, one 
is somewhat critical. On the complimentary 
side, Ronald E. Dunn says, ‘‘I like this, and 


particularly its emphasis on a spiritual 


basis for a successful and meaningful 
personnel experience.’’ Mr. Dunn is person- 
nel director with the Long Beach Public 
Schools, Long Beach, California. 

Mr. Dunn adds: “I am certain that 
many groups of personnel people, as well 
as many individuals in the field, are inter- 
ested in enunciating creeds, or statements 
of principles, or codes of ethics to serve as 
guideposts in our work. This is good, and a 
sign of growing maturity and professionali- 
zation in our work.’ He himself belongs 
to such a group—a small informal one 
which meets monthly to share problems 
and ideas. The group, the Public Personnel 
Directors of Southern California, last 
November adopted a Statement of Principles 
which places heavy emphasis on govern- 
ment service, public trust, and the merit 
system. Here are the last three items of the 
statement: 


I believe good personnel administration 
requires that I base my decisions on facts—not 
assumptions, on principle—not expediency, and 
in the interest of the merit system, and not for 
personal gain or recognition. Lill evaluate my 
tools and procedures always as means rather than 
ends. I will evaluate those ends in terms of the 
merit principle. 

I recognize my obligation under a merit 
system to provide uniformity of treatment to 
all, to conduct myself both on and off the job in 
such a manner as to create a faith in the objec- 
tivity and impartiality of my decisions, and to 
engage in no work or enterprise outside of my 
profession which would impair this standard. 

I believe I have a responsibility to strive 


constantly and earnestly to improve myself in 
my chosen profession, and energetically to apply 
myself in perfecting my skills and abilities. 


Leonard W. Ferguson, who is program 
director in the research division of Life 
Insurance Agency Management Association, 
Hartford, Connecticut, comments mainly on 
the fifth item of our ““Creed,’’ which started 
out ‘‘That the material goal of this business 
is to make a legitimate profit for its own- 
ers... .'’ Mr. Ferguson wonders whether 
‘this could not be restated somewhat along 
the line advocated by the Filene brothers 
many years ago. When they were setting 
up goals for their mercantile house,”’ Mr. 
Ferguson says, ‘they set as the primary aim 
of the business that of giving service to the 
public; the profit which they secured as a 
result would be a measure of the extent to 
which they had succeeded in rendering 
this service to the public. Not‘that I object 
to making money,’’ Mr. Ferguson adds, 
“but it would seem that the primary goal 
of a business is to render, as indeed the 
Filenes urged, some specified type of service. 
If the company is effective in rendering this 
service, then profits should naturally fol- 
low.”’ 

John A. Geshner, national vice chairman 
of the Council of Western Electric Profes- 
sional Employees, Newark, New Jersey, 
wrote a letter which we are glad to have 
and to give in full: 


If one were to follow the ‘‘Creed’’ you 
published on the inside front cover of the Per- 
sonnel Journal for January, this letter would 
not be written. As stated in the ‘‘Creed’’, it is 
the spirit and good will that counts rather than 
what is actually done or said. But since you 
appended a challenge to criticism at the bottom 
of the page, this letter is being written. 

We think you have revealed in one small 
part of this “‘Creed’’ the basic disease in almost 
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all present-day labor-management relations. 
And that is the colossal arrogance of either one 
side or the other, management or labor, to pre- 
sume that its side has a monopoly on honesty, 
depending on the natural bias of the group. 

To be more explicit, the third paragraph 
implies that management must be completely 
honest to merit the personnel man’s continued 
association with it, while the fourth paragraph 
implies that the employees (labor) are only *‘ by 
and large’’...‘‘men and women of good 
ae 

Drop the ‘‘by and large’’ in the fourth 
paragraph or, more realistically, add the “by 
and large’’ before the words “‘ the management”’ 
in the third paragraph, and your ‘‘ A Personnel 
Man’s Creed"’ reads pretty well without further 
modification. 


I'm sure Mr. Geshner was not deliber- 
ately misinterpreting our meaning in the 
paragraphs referred to. The point in my 
mind was that ‘‘the management”’ of a 
particular company is a comparatively small 


group, and it is up to the individual person- 
nel director whether he remains associated 
with it, which he presumably would not 
wish to doif he thought it was dishonest. On 
the other hand, the group of employees is 
much larger and less “*hand picked,’’ but 
also well motivated ‘by and large’’: in any 
large group you are apt to find some people 
who have curious or disrupting or hostile 
notions—and there is little the personnel 
man can do about it. I assure Mr. Geshner 
that there was no intent whatever to imply 
that either side has a monopoly on honesty 
and good will. 
Harrison TERRELL 





“Since I first began receiving your publi- 
cation I have enjoyed reading every issue, 
and have found more useful information 
within its covers than in any other single 
publication. My congratulations to you, and 
be assured that my plans include permanent 
subscription to The Personnel Journal.” 


Thanks to this 
Canadian subscriber 





aouee ss Ronald Books— 


Organization and Management 


In Industry and Business 


—4th Edition 


William B. Cornell 
Revised by Huxley Madeheim 


Ready March 14. A complete guide to funda- 
mental principles and successful practices in 
organizing, managing, and operating a business 
or industrial enterprise under today’s complex 
conditions. Book fully describes the general 
operation of a business, the working of each de- 
partment, and all the vital functions connected 
with the manufacturing of products. Discus- 
sions follow the departmental setup of the 
industrial plant and embrace latest applica- 
tions of linear programming, personnel adminis- 
tration, office management, marketing, and 
finance. 122 ills., tables; 590 pp. $6.50 


Motion Economy and Work 
Measurement-—2nd Edition 
Robert Lee Morrow 


This practical, up-to-date key analyzes work 
sampling techniques and their application to 
work simplification, setting of time standards, 
and control of manufacturing operations. 
Covers fatigue measurement, standard data, 
training of time study men, micromotion 
studies. Examples drawn from both office and 
factory. ‘‘...a splendid contribution to the 
field.’’ Advanced Management. 278 ills., tables; 
468 pp. $7.50 


Job Evaluation Methods 
Charles Walter Lytle 


Invaluable guidance with detailed analysis of 
modern techniques. Each chapter—confined to 
a single functional step—investigates and com- 
pares various devices and methods. Covers 
application of job evaluation to supervisory, 
technical, high-level executive positions; con- 
tains material on workable rate structures, 
wage incentive methods, merit rating, etc. 
** . . a classic in its field.”’ Industrial Bulletin. 
2nd Ed. 178 ills., 507 pp. $7.50 


Order your books from 





THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street New York 10 
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Parkinson's Law AND Oruer STUDIES IN 
ApMINIsTRATION. By CC. Northcote 
Parkinson, Raffles professor of history, 
University of Malaya. Illustrated by Robert 
C. Osborn. Houghton, Mifflin Company, 
Boston, 1957. $3.00. 


New discovery: humor and satire can 
now be expressed in mathematical formu- 
las! Parkinson's Law proves it, and personnel 
men with a bent for math will enjoy this 
devastating book even more than the rest 
of us. Parkinson's law states ‘‘that in any 
public administrative department not actu- 
ally at war, the staff increase may be 
expected to follow this formula: 
x= 5 k is the number of staff seeking 

n 
promotion through the appointment ot 
subordinates; / represents the difference 
between the ages of appointment and retire- 
ment; m is the number of man-hours de- 
voted to answering minutes within the 
department; and m is the number of effective 
units being administered. x will be the 
number of new staff required each year. 
Mathematicians will realize, of course, that 
to find the percentage increase they must 
multiply x by 100 and divide by the total 
of the previous year, thus roo Gl +f) +!) = 
yn 

% where y represents the total original staff. 
This figure will invariably prove to be 
between 5.17 per cent and 6.56 per cent, 
irrespective of any variation in the amount 
of work (if any) to be done.”’ 

Now, isn’t that useful information 
for personnel people? Think of the time, 
headaches, and work that can be saved by 
the use of this simple formula. Parkinson 
offers equally sage advice on the annual 
general meeting, the point of vanishing 
interest (the disbursal of very large sums 


takes almost no time at all in a meeting, 
but it takes hours of discussion to decide 
how much money should be spent for the 
refreshments consumed at the meeting), 
how to get the most out of cocktail parties, 
a formula for success, and the age of retire- 
ment. The pension point, according to 
Parkinson should be fixed by an elaborate, 
but highly practical scale, which personnel 
men will do well to study closely. He also 
makes valuable suggestions about how to 
get people to retire. 

The book is reminiscent of Stephen 
Potter, agrees in many ways with William 
Whyte Jr., is thoroughly amusing, largely 
because it is perfectly accurate. 

Dorotuy BoNnNELL 


Errective INpustriaL MANAGMENT. By 
James L. Lundy. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1957. 588 pages. $6.90. 


This is a textbook intended to give the 
student ‘‘an introductory survey in manage- 
ment as a prerequisite for more specialized 
courses.’ As such, it covers many subjects 
with which personnel managers are not 
especially concerned, but also a number 
with which they are. Among the latter are 
Work measurement, Safety engineering, 
Employee compensation, Job evaluation 
and merit rating, Wage payment plans, The 
acquisition of manpower, Manpower de- 
velopment, and two chapters on Collective 
bargaining. The treatment is stolidly 
factual, with few references to specific 
working situations. Covering so much 
territory in 32 chapters, the subjects are 
necessarily given a quite sketchy going 
over. At the end of each chapter is a short 
bibliography and a set of review questions. 
The book should be useful to a personnel 
man who, for his own development, feels 
the need to familiarize himself with the 
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problems and procedures of general manage- 
ment. 
H. M. T. 


A Pusuic Rexations Bisxiocrapny. By 
Scott M. Cutlip. The University of 
Wisconsin Press, Madison, 1957. 313 pages. 
$5.00. 


Since employees are one of industry's 
“publics,” this book lists many books, 
magazine articles, films and other materials 
of interest to personnel people. There are 
3484 numbered references, plus the 11-page 


“Guide to Selected Films’’ which includes 
two pages of films dealing with employee 
and human relations. Many references to 
internal as well as external communications 
are to be found. The ‘“‘tedious, time-con- 
suming project’ limped along for some 
years before the Public Relations Society of 
America took hold of it as a sponsor and 
helped push it through. The bulk of the 
material referred to was published between 
1g00 and 1955; the author included as 
many 1956 items as he “‘had time for.”’ 
H. M. T. 


ON OTHER MAGAZINE MENUS 


Tuirpv Great Revo.tuTion or MankInp. By 
Charles Frankel, professor of philosophy at 
Columbia University, in the February 9 New 
York Times Magazine, some two pages of small 
print. The first revolution came “‘ when man the 
hunter became man the farmer. The second came 
with the machine. Now the satellite symbolizes 
a new ‘age of acceleration.’’’ Mr. Frankel 
gives new insight into the meaning of current 
developments and the changes in life and think- 
ing that will be required as we adjust to, among 
other things, automation. His final paragraph: 
‘But if Utopia is not around the corner, neither 
is it inevitable that our powers are unequal to 
the problems that are appearing... Man is 
now making his own stars and setting his own 
impress on the solar system . . . The scientific 
imagination of the twentieth century has shown 
remarkable flexibility and daring. There is no 
reason in the nature of things why our social 
imagination cannot show some of the same 
qualities, or why it cannot escape, as modern 
science has, from the backyard of its common- 
places and dogmas. If it did, its achievements 
could be even greater than the shooting of satel- 
lites into the sky.” 





Wuatever Became or Merit Ratinc? An 
unidentified ** leading industrial relations execu- 
tive’’ in the January-February issue of AMA’s 
Personnel tells why merit rating has lost much 
ground. It is disliked by many unions, employees 
and managements. The author then gives his 
idea of how merit rating can be made acceptable 
and workable. An 11-page article. In the same 


issue: ‘Setting Salary Standards for Executive 
Jobs’’, 10 pages by Edward N. Hay. The Guide 
Chart-Profile Method is described, and three 
figures show how Guide Charts are used to 
evaluate three elements of every executive job— 
Know-How, Problem-Solving, and Account- 
ability. Reprints are available from Edward N. 
Hay & Associates, Inc., 121 S. Broad St., Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. 





Waat To po WHEN THE Srrikers Come. By 
Roger Holmes, editor and publisher, in the 
January issue of Industrial Editor, 3 pages. 
Article tells what several struck companies have 
done through their employee papers and other 
mediums. A strike leader is quoted as having 
said that a special strike issue of the ‘‘ Kohler of 
Kohler News’’—an issue which has now reached 
a circulation 1,250,000—was “‘the worst thing 
that ever happened to the CIO." The article 
concludes with the thought that the time to 
communicate to employees is before they become 
strikers. 





How Doss tue Bic Boss Size Me Up? By B. G. 
Stern, a staff writer, in the January number of 
Supervision; 2 pages. The article is adapted from 
a handbook called ‘‘The Complete Employee”’ 
compiled by Robert Winthrop Adams out of 
“many years of study and observation in the 
field of employee relations.’’ Many things the 
big boss looks for in -his supervisors are listed 
under the headings of Mental capacity, Work 
habits and attitudes, Stability and Get-along- 
ability. 





Personnel Research 


Reviewed by Margaret W. Moore, Ph.D. 


PATTERNS OF Jos REQuIREMENTs. By Ernest 
J. McCormick, Purdue University, Robert 
H. Finn, Plantation Pipe Line Co., Atlanta, 
and Charles D. Scheips, New York. Journal 
of Applied Psychology, Vol. 41, No. 6, 
December 1957, 358-364. 


The data used in this study were 
developed by the U. S. Employment Service. 
A sample of 4000 representative jobs from 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles was 
selected for analysis. Forty-four specific 
variables which were grouped in the fol- 
lowing six major classes were considered: 


1. Training time 

2. Aptitudes 

3. Physical 
capacities 


4. Temperaments 

5. Interests 

6. Working 
conditions. 


The interesting thing about these variables 
was that they were worker oriented rather 
than job oriented. Each of the 4000 jobs was 
analyzed in terms of the 44 variables and the 
results were coded on IBM cards. In other 
words, each card gave the job requirement 
for that job. 

Correlations were computed to give 
an intercorrelation matrix which then made 
possible a factor analysis. The seven factors 
which emerged were as follows: 


‘*t. Mental and Educational Development 
vs. Adaptability to Routine 
. Adaptability to Precision Operations 
. Body agility 
4. Artistic Ability and Esthetic Apprecia- 
tion 
. Manual Art Ability 
. Personal Contact Ability vs. Adapta- 
bility to Routine 
. Heavy Manual Work vs. Clerical Abil- 
ity.”” 
These factors are described in some detail 
with examples of a job in each factor score 
level Chigh and low). 


The seven factor scores for each job 
were punched on IBM cards. This made it 
possible to sort the cards into all possible 
permutations of score levels on all factors. 
A total of 192 unique patterns would be 
possible, but actually the jobs fell into only 
115 of the patterns. 478 jobs fell.into one 
pattern, and 12 patterns accounted for 60% 
of the jobs. In other words there was a 
strong concentration of jobs in a limited 
number of the different possible patterns. 
This would seem to have important impli- 
cations in placement and vocational guid- 
ance work. It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that the concentration is in terms of 
the numbers of different jobs and does not 
take into account the number of people 
on the jobs. 


Errects or Hicu Inrensiry NolsEk oN 
Retention. By Howard G. Miller, North 
Carolina State College. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, Vol. 41, No. 6, December 1957, 


379°372- 


The experiment described here was 
planned to learn more about the effects of 
a noise of high intensity, like that of a jet 
plane, on the recall of previously learned 
material. It was thought that the high 
intensity noise might interfere more with 
material learned through auditory rather 
than visual stimulation. 

The subjects were 48 male college 
sophomores in Air ROTC classes. Three 
learning tasks: were used: (a) a list of 15 
short words; (b) a list of 15 statements of 
information; and (c) a series of dial] settings. 
Several comparable forms of each type of 
material were prepared and it was ar- 
ranged so that the training could be either 
auditory or visual. After the subjects had 
learned the material there was a retention 
period of 30 minutes during which they 
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looked at sound motion pictures. The high 
intensity noise was produced during the 
recall period. There were four different 
experimental conditions as follows: 


Training period Test 

Auditory Sound 

Visual Sound 

Auditory Quiet 

Visual Quiet 
The scores for these four conditions 
were compared, but none of the differences 
was found to be statistically significant. 
The noise did not interfere with the recall of 
material learned by means of auditory 


stimulation to any greater extent than with 
the recall of material learned by visual 
methods. 

The subjects were asked to describe 
their estimate of the effect of the intense 
noise on their ability to recall. They re- 
ported some initial irritation and dis- 
turbance but that they soon adapted them- 
selves to the noise. : 

This may seem like a trivial problem 
for investigation, but the author points out 
its implications in military aviation and 
there may also be implications in certain 
industria] situations. 


About the Authors 


Continued from page 421 
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Across the Editor's Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


Meeting with the Local Personnel Associations 





Tue AppLETON PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION, 
of Appleton, Wisconsin, heard Charles 
Winegarner speak on brainstorming as a 
supervisory technique at the January meet- 
ing. Mr. Winegarner is a circuit teacher 
working out of Madison and employed by 
the Appleton Vocational School for super- 
sory personnel training. He has had twelve 
years of experience in supervisory training 
in trades and industry as well as distribu- 
tive education. Besides being a teacher, he 
is presently owner and manager of the Sure 
Clear Chemical Company, Fond du Lac, 
Wisconsin. 





THe CLEVELAND PERSONNEL AssoctA- 
TION is considering the following topics at 
programs in 1958: The latest developments 
on the ‘‘right to work;’’ Some philosophy 
and practices in ‘‘aid to education;"’ First 
quarter indications on wage negotiations; 
and OSES and USES service in the profes- 
sional field. A helpful note in the Associa- 
tion publication, Strictly Personnel, for 
January informs readers that if they are 
still doing college recruiting and are in- 
terested in the general picture, some of the 
larger companies quizzed by the Association 
report that 1) schedules are bigger and 
more men are signing up for interviews; 
2) the students on the low end of the 
academic scale are finding job offers harder 
to come by; 3) the upper part of the class 
gets nearly as many offers as ever; and most 
companies have cut down their require- 
ments one way or another. 





Tre Newspaper PersoNNEL RELATIONS 
Association has published an amusing 
game in the January-February NPRA News. 
I can’t find any credit line on it so maybe the 
editor thought it up himself. Anyway, it’s 


good fun. It’s called “‘Detour, the executive 
skill game,’’ and is described as the exciting 
new way to practice and analyze the skills 
necessary for advancement in management. 
A few pleasant and profitable minutes spent 
with this game will enable the aspiring 
executive to test his ability to get ahead 
in business today. The directions state 
that any number can play, but that for the 
most realistic results loaded dice should 
be used. Marked blocks on the parcheesi- 
type board indicate the pitfalls into which 
the ambitious executive can fall, as well 
as small successes he may achieve. 

For instance: your letter to the editor 
appears in the Wall Street Journal—advance 
3 miles. You are overheard making a long 
distance call to London—advance 4 miles. 
You are asked to coordinate something— 
advance seven miles. You cannot avoid 
taking the minutes of a meeting—detour. 
Your attaché case disgorges chicken salad 
sandwiches in the elevator—detour. You 
beat your boss in golf—detour. You are in- 
vited to lecture to a business course—ad- 
vance 5 miles. You develop an ulcer—ad- 
vance 3 miles. You admit to never having 
gone abroad on a business trip—detour. You 
address the chairman of the board by the 
wrong name—detour. At the end of the 
trail are a yacht, champagne, and plenty of 
money. Anyone want to play? Better yet, 
make up your own obstacle race. 





Tue New York Personne, Manace- 
MENT AsSOCIATION reports on a successful 
study group in the January Bulletin. Bob 
Crooks, president of the Association led off 
at the first session with a discussion of the 
organization, function and responsibilities 
of the personnel department, as well as its 
relationships with other departments and 
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the organization as a whole. A two-fold 
goal of personnel administration was delin- 
eated: the establishment and maintenance of 
mutually satisfying relationships among 
the members of the organization; considera- 
tion of and assistance in the self-develop- 
ment of each individual on the payroll. 

With shrinking profit margins, more 
and more companies are becoming economy- 
minded. This is serving to augment the 
importance of the personnel administrator's 
job, as pointed out by Bob Moore, the 
group’s discussion leader at its next meet- 
ing. Individuals charged with responsibility 
for the personnel function are being called 
upon more and more to assist management 
in reducing costs, increasing productivity, 
and the better use of manpower. Since this 
is so, the initial selection of the individual 
personnel department staff members _be- 
comes increasingly important. 

Starting with the premise that the per- 
sonnel function is a management function, 
Pete Pond, the next discussion leader, 
described the management development 
program in his own company. Its emphasis 
rests on self-development with assistance 
rendered through a performance appraisal 
program. 

A survey of the study group showed 
that most members felt a change in the or- 
ganizational climate of their companies 
would contribute most to their own de- 
velopment. A change in relationships with 
the boss would also be helpful, as would 
the opportunity to rotate to other activi- 
ties either within or outside the personnel 
department. Opportunity for further formal 
education was also ranked high, although 
the value of in-plant education was con- 
sidered practically negligible for this pur- 
pose by the group. 

In considering the subject of appraisal 
of the personnel staff members, it was agreed 
that standards of performance must be set 
before an appraisal can be made. As out- 
lined by Drew Brinckerhoff, the discussion 
leader at the final meeting, appraisal is 


characteristically made of the individual’s 
personal attributes, of his performance and 
of his potential. Where appraisal programs 
exist they usually have one of two pur- 
poses: to determine justification for wage 
or salary increases; to determine areas for 
the individual's development. The thought 
was advanced that performance appraisals 
should be based on measurable achieve- 
ments of the individual in terms of quality 
and quantity. Predetermining the standards 
to be met is the most difficult portion of 
such a program, but they can be developed 
empirically and will, in great measure, be 
determined by the basic purpose of the job. 





Tue WEsTCHESTER PERSONNEL MANAGE- 
MENT AssocIATION, Of Westchester, New 
York, is composed of key personnel and 
industrial relations executives employed 
by firms having plants or offices in West- 
chester County. It is a professional asso- 
ciation, dedicated to promoting the profes- 
sion and serving as a medium for exchange 
of management information and personnel 
thinking. The current officers are H. T. 
Creedon, president (New York Telephone 
Company); W. R. Lapchick, vice presi- 
dent, (Ward Leonard Electric Company); B. 
J. McDonald, secretary (Hudson Wire Com- 
pany); W. L. Carroll, treasurer (National 
Bank of Westchester). The Association pub- 
lishes a brief newsletter which reported in 
the January issue on a new slogan for the 
year: fun, participation, gain. The president 
points out, ‘‘We always have fun. No one in 
this business lasts long without either a sense 
of humor or a rhinoceros hide. The second 
part of the slogan is the part that many 
might not understand. Participation, the 
act of taking part—sharing with others— 
is probably the most important. Those who 
participate have fun and also gain. No one 
gets anything out of the Association unless 
he puts something in.”’ 





Tue PerRsONNEL AND INDUsTRIAL RE- 
LATIONS AssocIATION oF Los ANGELEs had 
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Robert J. Cannon, president of Cannon 
Electric Company, as a recent speaker. 
Cannon said it is essential that industrial 
relations executives have a voice in the 
practices of their firms. However, indus- 
trial relations people should always keep 
in mind, while carrying out their practices, 
the question, Does it contribute to the 
overall profit? 

“There is no romance to general man- 
agement’s goal to attain profit,’’ said 
Cannon, who emphasized that the indus- 


trial relations executive is a protector and 
provider of a good chunk of corporate 
profit. Frankness, realism, honesty, are the 
three tools best employed by industrial rela- 
tions executives in their particular area of 
a firm's functions. He concluded with the 
suggestion that greater success can be 
achieved by personnel and industrial rela- 
tions people if ‘‘they would think, talk and 
act more like businessmen charged with one 
of the most important aspects of the 
company.” 


Attending the Conferences and Courses 





CreaTIvE THINKING IN MANAGEMENT 
—CHALLENGE For '58, was the theme of the 
17th annual Northern Ohio Personnel and 
Executive Conference held January 30-31 in 
Cleveland. In an all-out attack on com- 
placency in personnel administration, 
speakers convinced the conference of the 
inadequacy of many current personnel pro- 
grams and then helped direct thinking 
toward better policies. Frank M. Ricciardi, 
vice president, American Management As- 
sociation, spoke on Executive Decision 
Making. H. J. Rand, president, Rand De- 
velopment Corporation, crystal-gazed the 
next five decades of scientific developments 
and discussed their implications. James D. 
Worthy, vice president, industrial rela- 
tions, Sears Roebuck and Company, spoke 
on a code for corporate citizens. A two-man 
panel on management development was 
moderated by Dr. Erwin K. Taylor, presi- 
dent, Personnel Research and Development 
Corporation. 

The deficiencies of our communications 
programs were demonstrated by Alex 
Baveles, Bell Telephone Laboratories, when 
he asked and answered, ‘“‘What Gets Com- 
municated?’’ Governor C. William O'Neill 
described “Ohio Tomorrow”’ at the dinner 
meeting. ‘‘Magnificent Adventure’’ was the 
title of a speech by Ken Yost, director of 
industrial education, National Metal Trades 
Association. A panel under the leadership of 


Fred Sharp, vice president, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine and Osborn, conducted a practical 
brainstorming demonstration on creative 
thinking. ‘‘Humor-catalyst for Creative 
Thinking’’ was prescribed by Reverend 
Lawrence H. Hall, rector of St. Paul's 
Episcopal Church of East Cleveland. Dr. 
William Gomberg, professor at Washing- 
ton University, and attorney Frank C. 
Heath of Jones, Day, Cockley and Reavis, 
caucused on personnel ideology, challenging 
the merits of current labor relations pro- 
grams, as a climax for the conference. 

Tue House Macazine Institute held 
its 1958 Editorial Workshop January 15, in 
New York. The keynote address was given 
by William Dobson, vice president of 
Savage-Lewis Inc., Minneapolis. Among 
the working sessions were discussions of 
how to plan and stick with a publication 
budget, led by Harry O'Gara, Shell Oil 


: Company, and making technical language 


more understandable, led by Elmer Tanger- 
man, product engineering, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company. Robert Richelson, 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. spoke on 
communicating with supervisory manage- 
ment. Publication planning is not a one- 
issue-at-a-time job, according to the report 
by Merrick Jacobson of Steelways. Eugene 
Ettenberg of the Gallery Press, told how to 
develop ideas for better artwork. Alfred 
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Dickman of the New York Herald-Tribune 
talked about headlines and type. At the 
luncheon Meyer Berger of the New York 
Times spoke on handling the human interest 
story. 

J. K. Fogleman, graphic director for 
Ciba, explained how to put more spark into 
layout. Dave Zingg of Look told of pictures 
that really communicate. How to stimulate 
readers to read was the topic chosen by Sim 
Kolliner of McGraw-Hill. Developing 
safety content for house organs was dis- 
cussed by Herbert J. Stack, consultant Esso 
Safety Foundation. Saying more with 
bulletin boards was Melva Krogh’s (Bor- 
den Company) subject. Jack Lee of Hill and 
Knowlton said the employee asks of 
economic information, what’s in it for me? 
Leavitt White of Better Living showed how 
the dollars and sense of communications pay 
off. Several other experts were also avail- 
able for consultation at the conference. 





Wace-Price Squeeze, fantastic union 
demands leading to renewed inflation, cut- 
throat rivalry and conflict in the AFL-CIO, 
a weakening economic climate, all add up 
to a rough, tough year in labor relations 
for 1958, according to the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. More than 200 
industrial leaders from 38 states convened to 
consider these and other problems at the 
30th NAM Institute on Industrial Relations, 
held in Hollywood, Florida, March 10-14. 


Constructive solutions were sought for deal- 
ing effectively with union pressures at the 
bargaining table, for putting the brakes on 
labor costs, for giving employees greater 
job satisfaction, for improving managerial 
performance, for increasing efficiency 
through free-flowing communications, and 
for analyzing developments in employee 
benefits and pensions. 





Tue Division or GENERAL EpucaTION 
or New York University offers courses of 
interest to industrial editors in the spring 
term. Complete information is available 
from the Division, Washington Square, New 
York. A course on company publication 
layout consists of do-it-yourself workshop 
sessions alternating with lecture-presenta- 
tions. All sessions are fully “illustrated 
with color slides, felt-board presentations 
and exhibits. The instructor is Abril La- 
marque, of the division of general educa- 
tion of the University, art director and 
designer, consulting art director to several 
publications, and consultant on editorial, 
packaging, advertising art and design. Sub- 
ject matter of the course includes various 
types of editorial layout; specific layout 
problems of the company publication; the 
display layout; the picture layout; typog- 
raphy, display type; photography and art; 
and the complete layout evaluation of one 
major company publication. 


Glancing at the New Publications 





Tue Pusiic’s Concern WitH UNIon- 
MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENTS 1s MouNTING 
Dairy, the National Association of Manu- 
facturers has pointed out in announcing 
the publication of a commentary on union 
activities and their impact on individuals 
and the economy. ‘‘Can Labor Clean Its 
Own House?’’, a speech by Sylvester Petro, 
professor of law at New York University, 
opens the compilation which includes case 
histories of how workers have been injured 


+ pager 


and maimed, company property damaged 
and destroyed, and community life disrupted 
by labor violence. 

Other subjects discussed are ‘The 
Right to Work,’’ by the Rev. John E. 
Coogan, S.J., chairman of the Department 
of Sociology at the University of Detroit; 
‘Is the Public Protected by Present Labor 
Laws?’’ by Senator Carl T. Curtis of 
Nebraska; ‘‘The Growing Shadow of Labor 
in Public Affairs,’ by Cola G. Parker, for- 
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mer president of the NAM and director, 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation; ““The Wash- 
ington Scene,’’ by Stephen F. Dunn, vice 
president in charge of the NAM’s govern- 
ment relations division. 

The 36-page booklet also includes a re- 
port on an NAM symposium on “‘Individual 
Rights or Organized Wrongs,’’ in which 
representatives of employers and employees 
tell how compulsory unionism endangers 
the well-being of individuals and com- 
panies. Entitled ‘Spotlight on Union Ac- 
tivities—Their Impact on Individuals, the 
Economy and the Public,”’ the booklet also 
contains NAM’s 7-point program for cor- 
recting what the association describes as 
‘the monopolistic and uncontrolled power 
of labor unions.’’ Copies are available at 50 
cents each from the Industrial Relations 
Division, NAM, 2 East 48th Street, New 
York 7, New York. 





Know THE Ropss is the title of an at- 
tractive, pocket-size, thirty-two page book- 
let published for its employees by Southern 
States Cooperative. The company covers 
Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, Kentucky, and eastern Tennessee, 
where it operates more than a score of 
wholesale facilities to furnish farm produc- 
tion supplies for distribution to farm pa- 
trons in Over 700 communities. 

The booklet uses a second color to em- 
phasize headings, and is illustrated with 
drawings and photographs. The director 
o1 personnel and the general manager, both 
highly photogenic and personable gentle- 
men, have written introductory messages 
for the front of the book, accompanied by 
their pictures and signatures. The publica- 
tion describes in some detail employee 
benefits, the company itself, employee 
responsibilities, employee salaries. The 
editors have done a good job of describing 
the complex organization and operations of 
the company, and knitting together the em- 
ployees. W. G. Rennolds, Jr., is director of 
personnel of the company in Richmond, Va. 


Toe Human ApproacH TO PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT is discussed in scholarly 
terms by Dr. M. Vasudeva Moorthy in the 
September issue of the Indian Journal of 
Social Work, a periodical published by the 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Chembur, 
Bombay 38, India. Dr. Moorthy is on the 
faculty of the Institute. The article is com- 
prehensive, beginning with a definition of 
personnel management. Some of Moorthy’s 
comparisons are of special interest. He 
points out, for instance, that in countries 
like America, job systems and wage assess- 
ments are more satisfactory than in India. 
Further, we in America, he says, have 
better employment opportunities and social 
security schemes make the life of employees 
less wretched. Our situation in America in- 
vests the program of training personnel in 
human relations with great significance. In 
India jobs and wage assessments are very 
unsatisfactory. Employment opportunities 
are nearly nil. Only a beginning has been 
made in social security. Workers are illiter- 
ate. Under the stress of these circumstances, 
he says, training in human relations will 
lack the color of reality. 

Moorthy concludes by saying that re- 
cent studies (made in the United States, 
United Kingdom, and India) have proved 
that an industry is a social system, has 
intimate relations with society, that 
workers are human beings with legitimate 
ambitions, that they respond admirably to 
good treatment, that production will be in- 
creased by improving human relations, and 
that harmonious human personalities can 
be developed through job situations. Scien- 
tific management today is human manage- 
ment. It is an important social science. It 
teaches that industry succeeds to the extent 
to which employees co-operate in sharing in 
the process of production, and in enjoying 
the fruits of their labors. Workers are no 
longer servants or slaves. They are partners 
in a productive endeavor. The science of 
management teaches the art of securing co- 
operation for the best good of all. 
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Toward THE LisgrRALty EpucaTep 
Executive is the title of a new book pub- 
lished by The Fund for Adult Education, 
200 Bloomingdale Road, White Plains, New 
York. This volume is the first in a series of 
three. The second will be an account of pro- 
grams actually being offered, the third an 
analytical report of the proceedings of a 
conference to discuss liberal education for 
executives, held at Gould House, Ardsley- 
on-the Hudson, New York, October 12-15, 
1957- 

C. Scott Fletcher, president of the Fund 
for Adult Education, says that the first 
book is designed to illustrate three proposi- 
tions. First, that the tasks executives have 
begun to face today and will inescapably 
confront tomorrow, arising out of the 
economic and social roles of corporations 
in American life, are of a magnitude that 
cannot even be properly grasped, let alone 
successfully dealt with, except by men with 
‘“big’’ minds. Second, in relation to educa- 
tion, the best way to cultivate the requisite 
bigness of mind is through liberal studies. 
And finally, since the needs of men for 
understanding and insight are never wholly 
met, liberal education should be continuous 
throughout life. The contributors include 
Gilbert W. Chapman, president, The Yale 
and Towne Manufacturing Company; Wil- 
fred D. Gillen, president, The Bell Tele- 
phone Company of Pennsylvania; Frank W. 
Abrams, formerly chairman of the board, 
Standard Oil of New Jersey; Alfred North 
Whitehead, distinguished Harvard philoso- 
pher; Frederic E. Pamp, Jr., American Man- 
agement Association; Peter F. Drucker, 


Graduate School of Business, New York 
University; John Ciardi, poetry editor, The 
Saturday Review; J. Roby Kidd, director, 


‘Canadian Association for Adult Education; 


and Clarence B. Randall, formerly chair- 
man of the board, Inland Steel Company. 

The study of language is emphasized. 
Pamp, in his article on “‘Liberal Arts as 
Training for Executives’’, says language is 
not only a tool; it is the person himself. He 
makes his language, but his language also 
makes him. Any study of language that 
stops with ‘“‘techniques of communica- 
tions,” that sees the relationship as one- 
directional, is stunting the student’s growth 
as an individual. Thus the study of litera- 
ture as communication only, and not also as 
experience, is short-changing the student. 
Study of literature for its own sake is an 
activity which widens and deepens the 
personality. 

Peter Drucker says that, of the com- 
mon college courses being taught today, the 
ones most nearly ‘‘vocational’’, as prepara- 
tion for management, are the writing of 
poetry and of short stories. For these two 
courses teach a man how to express him- 
self, teach him words and their meaning 
and above all, give him practice in writing. 

Ciardi, in his provocative essay, ‘‘An 
Ulcer, Gentlemen, is an Unwritten Poem’’ 
(the title alone should get him some sort of 
award) says, there is no poetry for the prac- 
tical man... . let him spend too much of 
his life at the mechanics of practicality and 
either he must become something less than 
a man, or his very mechanical efficiency will 
become impaired by frustrations. 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





A PusiicaTIon For DisTRIBUTION TO 
ADMINISTRATORS AND Supervisors in the 
municipal service has been developed by 
the City of Philadelphia personnel depart- 
ment. It’s called “‘A Minute, Please!’’, 
printed on a single sheet of pastel colored 
paper, and illustrated with a few drawings. 


Strictly speaking, the sheet is not an em- 
ployee magazine, but some of the ideas 
used in the publication would certainly be 
of interest to industrial editors. The ma- 
terial is presented in well-set-off para- 
graphs, easy to read, each sheet dealing 
with a single subject, plus a few quotes 
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and pointers. One number devoted three 
pages to a 75-question quiz enabling super- 
visors to rate themselves. Another issue 
talked about knowing your employee as an 
individual, another about working em- 
ployees out of classification. Foster B. 
Roser is director of the personnel depart- 
ment of the City of Philadelphia. 





A Recent Issuz of Stet, the house maga- 
zine for house magazine editors, reports on 
an interesting idea worked out by the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company. The company’s 
house organ editor knew that he got his best 
material from personal visits to the various 
plants, but couldn't manage to cover all the 
territory. So he wrote a letter to all company 
executives, asking for ideas for a better 
PPG People, the internal monthly magazine 
for employee families. About fifteen per 
cent of the answers contained original, prac- 
tical and sound suggestions for improve- 
ments in all company publications. About 
thirty-five per cent contained nice compli- 
ments. About half gave suggestions which 
were not useful, many of them ideas which 
had been used in the magazines repeatedly 
before. One surprise result of the survey 
was a request for extension of the PPG bul- 
letin board poster service to the company’s 
130 branch offices. The request was granted. 
Norman L. Park is the manager of Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass publications. 





SouTHERN CatirorNiA Paciric TELE- 
PHONE publishes a four-page newspaper, 
Telenews, which is packed with pertinent 
information, effectively presented. There 
are many good photographs to illustrate 
the short, human interest stories about em- 
ployees which spark the pages. Concise re- 
ports giving necessary information for em- 
ployees are sandwiched in with the lighter 
material in a way which should insure 
reading. ‘‘New increase in State disability 
and hospital benefits for off-the-job ill- 
nesses beginning on or after January 1, 1958 
have been announced by the California De- 


partment of Employment,’’ begins one 
such item, followed with details which ex- 
plain the legislation. A frank statement 
describing the company’s rate of return on 
average capital explains that earnings have 
dropped to a new three-year low. James S. 
Cantlen, vice president and general man- 
ager, considers that the drop was due to a 
decrease in general building. Ed Johnson is 
the editor of Telenews, which is published 
from:711 South Olive Street, Los Angeles. 

An ArtTIcLE ON Worp PRuNING ap- 
peared in the December number of A//-A- 
Board, published by the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board Recreational Association. The 
article is by Mary Ross, and appeared 
originally in the Oasis, employee publica- 
tion of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance. She reminds us that pompous 
connectives are undesirable. Such phrases as 
prior to, in connection with, with respect 
to, in the event that, can usually be elim- 
inated. She advises against the use of the 
impersonal and indirect as well as the more 
cumbersome word forms such as effectuate 
for effect, utilize for use. When Miss Ross 
finishes a piece of work she checks from the 
point of view of the reader. Will he agree 
with me? What do I want him to know? 
Will he get it? Have I put first things first? 
Will he remember what I have said? Have 
I said anything unnecessary? Arthur A. 
Daitch is the editor of the All A-Board, 
which is published in Chicago. 





An Unusuat Group or PHoToGRAPHS 
in the January CIBA shows the company 
Christmas party from the point of view of a 
five-year-old son of one of the employees. 
The magazine is published by the CIBA 
Pharmaceutical Products Company Inc., of 
Summit, N. J. Kathleen Mallon is the edi- 
tor. The little boy’s view of the crowd wait- 
ing for a movie was confined to the hems of 
coats, a sea of legs, and the tops of baby 
bonnets. The back cover of the same issue 
lists paid absences. Six different ones are 
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illustrated with amusing drawings. They 
include illness, funerals, military leave, 
jury duty, blood donors, and births. A full 
day off with pay is given to the father of a 
newborn child (how much time off the 
mother gets is not specified). He may take 
this day either when he takes his wife to 
the hospital or on the day he brings his 
wife and child home. I wonder if he can 
do the most practical thing and take two 
half-days, one half for each procedure? I 
hope so. 





EmpLoYEE ADVANCEMENT Is Kk&YNOTE 
or New Aetna Career ProGREssiOn Pro- 
GRAM, according to headlines in the Aetna 
Antenna, news publication of the Aetna 
Finance Company, St. Louis 5, Missouri. 
The purpose of the plan (the story explains) 
is to attract better qualified employees 
throughout the Aetna chain and to assure 
regular promotions and guaranteed salary 
increases. As a foundation for the future 
administration of the personnel program, 
new management and training manuals are 
being produced and distributed to all staffs. 
Much of the groundwork and preparation 
of these important tools has been under the 
direction of Marcus A. Brown, head of the 
company’s legal and business promotion 
departments. Aetna’s new personnel de- 
partment, under the direction of Robert E. 
Bohan, has been set up to supervise and 
administer all phases of personnel rela- 
tions. Bohan was promoted to his new post 
following the successful management of 
several Aetna offices. 





Company PusiicaTions 1n 2058 A.D. 
are described by Dick Urffer in Byline, a 
four-page new.letter published monthly by 
the Delaware Valley Industrial Editors 
Association. He says that in the Dali 
world of 2058, the only problem facing 
company management will be the main- 
tenance of continuous communication with 
employees. Employees, he predicts, will be 
entered on company payrolls, draw pay- 


checks, but having nothing to do but 
struggle through vacation after vacation. A 
company publication in 2058 educates 
employees: workers by the millions will be 
taking reading pills in order to learn how 
to read so that they can enjoy the ‘per- 
sonals’ on the back pages. The house organ 
will inform employees: all information 
about the mailing dates for paychecks will 
appear on the front page. It will build 
esprit de corps: without it employees would 
forget whom they worked for. It will pro- 
mote good-will in the community: paper- 
pickers making the round on trash days 
would starve to death were it not for the 
tons of 80 lb. machine-coated stock they 
gather from employee-readers. It will 
translate company policy, plans and pro- 
grams into simple language: the president 
and members of the board of directors will 
know as much as the employees about 
what's going on. Urffer warns at the end of 
the article, which is the concluding piece 
in an entertaining series—‘‘if you learned 
anything, don’t let it worry you. One 
hundred years from now it won't make a dif 
of bitterence.”’ 





“You anp Your First Jos’ is the 
title of an eight-page nicely printed bro- 
chure issued by the Personnel and Industrial 
Relations Association of Los Angeles. This 
is a joint effort of members for the purpose 
of helping the high school graduate present 
himself effectively in applying for his first 





TO ANYONE ASSOCIATED WITH A 


COMPANY PUBLICATION: 


There is now a magazine helping staffs of company 
publications of every description to do their job better, 
quicker and cheaper. It has been acclaimed by veteran 
editors as well as novices. Experts present authoritative 
help on all phases of graphic arts, design, writing, pho- 
tography, new techniques, printed communications. Es- 
sential, yet it costs only $5.00 for one year or $8.00 
for two years. 


We'll bill you. Send your order to... 


INDUSTRIAL EDITOR 


P.O. Box 45889 « Los Angeles 45, Calif. 
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HELP WANTED 


Tramninc Coorpinator: Large commercial printing com- 
pany is seeking a man to assist in planning and coordinating 
training of craftsmen. Candidates for this position should 
have experience in planning and/or directing apprentice 
training programs or similar types of craft training. Ana- 
lytical and creative abilities are important to successful 
discharge of responsibilities. Age range 30-40. Applications 
will be treated in strict confidence. Reply Box 558. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


PrrsONNBL-INDusTRIAL Retations Director: Age 32. Seck- 
ing new challenge. Six years experience in all phases of top 
level personnel administration. Presently employed by large 
multi-plant national organization. Aggressive, alert and 
tactful in dealing with all levels of management. Personnel / 
Industrial Relations degree from large West Coast University. 
Federal ‘‘Q’’ clearance. Married—two children. Seeking top 
level personnel administration position. Now located in 
Southern California. Will relocate if position is right. Present 
salary $10,000.00 per year. Reply Box 548. 


PersoNNEL Manacsr: Canadian would like to settle in 
United States. Location open. University graduate. Honor 
student, B.A. Postgraduate Business Administration. Courses 
—Personnel selection and evaluation, Industrial Safety, NSC 
Motor Fleet Supervisory Training. 10 years experience per- 
sonnel management on administrative level—organization, 
setting up and managing personnel department; recruiting, 
selection, placement, labor relations, safety, editor company 
paper, plant cafeteria management, suggestions. Ex-service- 
man, officer air force... Operations and administrative. 
Married, 44. Available immediately. Reply Box 552. 


Personnet Director or Corporate Starr: Better oppor- 
tunity desired by division personnel manager. Twelve years 
industrial experience in employment, including college re- 
cruiting, salary administration, job evaluation, training, 
policies, benefits, safety, medical services, manpower devel- 
opment. Masters degree and college teaching in personnel 
management. Age 37 and willing to relocate. Reply Box 555. 


PersonneL Direcror or Starr DeparTMENT MAnaGeR: 
Broad managerial experience with two major manufacturers 
in all phases of personnel administration including negotia- 
tions at local and national levels. Able to design, sell and 
install sound energetic program of effective policies, proce- 
dures and records. Familiar with tabulating and statistical 
methods. Writing a strong point. A.B. and LL.B. degrees. 
Age 34. Will relocate. Resume upon request. Reply Box 556. 


Law Scnoot Senior (LLB Fes. 1959): 26, veteran, married, 
graduate study in Industrial Relations, undergraduate train- 
ing in Latin American Affairs, speaks Spanish, secks summer 
job and/or other leads to employment as trainee for position 
of ultimate responsibility in the organization and operation 
of Latin American Subsidiaries. Resume on request. Reply 
Box $57. 


TecHnicaAL PsrsoNNEL ADMINISTRATION sought by Ph.D. 
chemist with ten years experience in industrial laboratory 
work and three years in industrial technical personnel. 
Please write Box 559. 


PersonNeL-Lasor Retations: 8 years diversified experience 
in all phases of personnel. Heavy labor relations background 
dealing with 7 unions. Work at corporate and line levels in 
nationally known company. B.S. Cornell, M.A. and work 
toward Ph.D. 2 years college teaching. Background espe- 
cially suitable for position of overall responsibility in organ- 
ized firm. Minimum salary $8-10,000. Reply Box 560. 


Pzrsonnet Executive: College trained, 9 years experience as 
Banking personnel director. Experience also in manufactur- 
ing, labor relations, salary administration, supervisory train- 
ing, etc. Age 46. Prefer Southwest. Reply Box 561. 


BistioGRapuigs: On any personnel or labor relations subject 
prepared immediately. From bibliographical and clipping 
files systematically maintained since 1947. By experienced 
researcher and published writer who has been an active 
labor relations man for the past 16 years. Fast—accurate— 
confidential service. Further information on request. Reply 
George F. Hagerman, 30 Circle Drive, Glen Cove, New York. 


Advertisements will be accepted for this section at 50¢ a line for one insertion; 10% discount for two insertions; 
20% off for three insertions or more. PLEASE REPLY TO ADVERTISEMENTS by box numbers, Personnel 
Jeurnal, P.O. Box 239, Swarthmore, Pa., unless another address is given in advertisement. 
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THE INDEX TO THIS VOLUME HAS BEEN REMOVED 


FROM THIS POSITION AND PLACED AT THE BEGIN- 


NING OF THE FILM FOR THE CONVENIENCE OF THE 


READER, 
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it's Time to Tighten Up 
The Management Team! 


Costs must be cut and productivity 
upped—and your front line foremen will 
carry the lion's share of the load! 


they are going to need all the help you can give 
arid that’s where Supervision can help YOU. 
@ Used by hundreds of our most progressive companies 
RVISION carries on where formal supervisory training 
leaves off—or if there is no formal training program, it can 
be a wonderful self-help for your foremen, supervisors, 
department heads, 
@ Is:2ed monthly, Supervssion is a clearing house of 
methods, techniques for managing men and ma- 
hines—and getting the work out quicker, better and 
@ And best of all Sopervision works for you while you 
are off duty—as copies are mailed in individual wrappers 
to home addresses—where the men-can read, study and 
absorb on leisure time. 


Send for your free sample copy and further 
information today! 


SUPERVISION 


ONE WAVERLY PLACE MADISON, NEW JERSEY 





host & woananae ‘and union negotiated 
programs, A reference service on “what 
mokes emp benefit plans tick”. 
Speciali: in data by name of employ- 
er, union, insurance eompany, consultant 
stc. Although service is over $100 every 
Wiegts | ace igen 





4 McGRAW-HILL Books Important to 


INFLUENCING EMPLOYEE BEHAVIOR 


By Richard P. Cathoon and C. A. Kirkpatrick, both of 
University of North Carolina. 310 pages. $5.00* 
hives all the material necessary to conduct a 10-session 
training course for supervisors. Discusses the best principles 
for convincing people and applies these principles to the 
spervisor’s job. 


READING IMPROVEMENT FOR ADULTS 


By Paul Leedy, The Reading Institute, New York Uni- 
versity. 475 pages. 86.95* 
Designed for those who want to learn how to read faster 
and with maximum comprehension. Includes reading 
raphs, charts, reports, ete. Does not require mechanical 
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BETTER BUSINESS CC MMU 
By Dennis Murphy, Seale Pipe Line Ch, Tulsa, Oklo- 
hota. 294 pages. $5.95" ; 
Management is communication; job fulfillment is com- 
munication. That is the twofold thesis of this book. Covers 
thinking, doing, observing, talking, 2A writing, 
using. Mivetrated... 228 
SUCCESSFUL CONFERENCE 
DISCUSSION TECHNI 
By Harold P. Zetko, The Pennsy 
264 pages $5.00° soy Rese 
Offers a practical treatment o the b: 
methods and skills im conference: 
how to handle yoursalt 


concepts, attitudes, 
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